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EDITORIAL . NOTICE. 


The Ieditor wiil be glad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for velurn if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury hz cannot hold 
himsel) responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country J.1FK can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and ASS, 

Vols. V1., Vil., Vill., 1X., and X. of COUNTRY LIFE ave now ready, 
and can be obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, bound in green half- 
morocco, 255. per volume, or 21s. in green cloth, gilt edges. Vols. /., /1., L11., 
/V., and V. are out of print. All chegues should be made payable to the 
Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

Zhe charge jor small Advertisements of Froper‘y for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., 18 5s. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each aaditional 10 words or less. All orvaers must be accompanied by a 
remittance, ana all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

** In this week's 
interest garden-lovers. 


issue a Supplement is given which wilt doub-less 


fl | 
THE GREAT DISCOV ERY 
& aT TURIN. 


ORTUNATELY, or vilinedy: for our readers there 
are certainly many of them who are not regular 
readers of the 77mes newspaper, although, unfortunately 
from the point of view of the proprietors of that journal, 
it is the custom of the trade to appropriate without 

acknowledgment most of the interesting news which those who 
are in authority at Printing House Square collect from all 
quarters of the glore. Still it is not quite safe to assume that 
all the world has read the unobtrusive paragraph culled, with 
due recognition, from the Lancet in the course of last week, or 
the eminently thoughttul article based upon that paragraph 
which appeared in Saturday’s issue. So it is pardonable, and in 
many cases necessary, to recapitulate the facts. They are at 
once simple and simply awe-striking, at any rate on the first 
perusal, and even after much thought they remain distinctly 
important. For centuries past, as all the cultivated world 
knows, has been preserved at Turin the ‘‘ Holy Shroud,” which 
undoubtedly has traced upon it, in brown colour, ordered 
patches which bear a distinct resemblance, in front or behind, or 
above or below (whichsoever form of phrase may seem most 
suitable), to the impression which would seem to be likely to be 
left by the body and face of a man enclosed in a shroud, if the 
shroud were capable of responding to photographic or quasi- 
photographic operation. Nay more, the ‘‘shroud”’ preserves marks 
corresponding to those of scourging and of wounds inflicted upon 
our Lord, according to the Gospel version. There is, for once, 
no doubt on the matter; explanation there may be, but the one 
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thing certain is that the explanation cannot be put into the 
simple words “priestly fraud,” at any rate in reference to 
modern times. 

Let us look at the plain facts. The ‘‘ shroud” is said to have 
been brought *‘ from the East” in the fourteenth century, to have 
passed into the hands of the house of Savoy in the following 
century, and to have been placed where it is now, that is to say, 
in the shrine in the cathedral at Turin, in 1578 by Duke 
Emmanuel! Paillibert. The sceptical may discount the early part 
of the story if they please, but it is historical fact that since 157+ 
the ‘“*shroud”’ has been at Turin, and that, from time to time 
but on very rare occasions, it has been exposed to view as th: 
covering originally placed on our Lord’s body, and that th: 
faithful have seen on it marks which they believed to be th: 
imprint of the body and features of the Redeemer. All this, t 
many classes of men, would be no argument. They would sa 
that the priests produced the linen, with the marks, and that th 
faithful were deceived in their innocence. But for once, reversin 
the accustomed order of things, science has come at least hal 
way to the relief of religion. In 1898, in other words 320 year 
after the undoubtedly authentic history of the “shroud” bega: 
Signor Secondo Pia of Turin photographed the relic by conse: 
of the King of Italy, and the result was communicated to th: 
distinguished man of science M. Vignon, who immediately s 
to work upon a series of experiments, the outcome of which wa 
communicated to the French Academy of Sciences last weel 
They are simply astounding. First M. Vignon satisfied himse 
that there was an apparent portrait on the ‘“‘shroud,”’ of ‘ lifelik 
and commanding reality,’ which certainly was not a copy of an 
known work of art. Next, following the lines of the Gosps 
narrative, he made experiments to see whether it were possibl 
that a winding sheet, treated as that of our Lord is said to hay 
been treated, could have received by natural process such a 
impression as that which Signor Pia’s photographs clearly pro\ 
to be present upon the Turin ‘shroud.’ The result was, t 
depart designedly from scientific and abstruse terms, to sho\ 
conclusively that if a dead body be wrapped in a cloth steeped i 
oils and aloes, the vapours arising from the body wll embrow: 
the cloth, making the hue deepest where the cloth is closest t 
the body. The matter cannot be put more plainly, and if the reade: 
desires to give to it one-hundredth part of the emphasis which 
belongs to it, he will simply read the foregoing sentence until 
he knows it by heart. 

This is a tremendous discovery, and it is in harmony with 
much that we know already—although our knowledge does but 
serve to make us understand the infinity of our ignorance— 
concerning phenomena which are at least akin to photography. 
Natural photographs are not uncommon. The Lancet tells, or 
rather reminds, us that after removing an opaque object which 
has been placed on grass or fresh gravel in the light its impression 
will be clearly visible. In like manner trout (and perhaps other 
fish) which have been lying lazily under thick weeds with 
interstices which light may penetrate will often be found to bea 
for a while upon their upper surfaces the dark pattern of the 
weeds under which they lay. This is not the same thing as an 
image due to the emanation of vapour, but it is akin to it, and 
both are established facts. Then comes the vital question, 
‘‘ What do M. Vignon’s experiments prove?” Well, perhaps, 
positively they prove very little. They do not prove the history 
of the “shroud” before it came “from the East’’; still less do 
they prove that the account given in the earliest manuscript of the 
Gospel, which is some centuries later than the death of Christ, is 
authentic ; but they do prove, apparently beyond the shadow of « 
doubt, that if the body of Christ was wrapped in a cloth steeped in 
oils and aloes, as the Gospel says that it was, these phenomena 
might very naturally have resulted. They bring the whol 
story of this and similar relics “ within the bounds of scientifi 
possibility’; so say the Lancet and the Times ; and that is 
most remarkable step. Surely this must be the first time tha 
science, always sceptical, and perhaps rightly so, and sometim¢ 
scornful, but rarely ly the mouths of her worthy sons-—Darwi: 
was always humble—has ever come, even late in time, with 
conceivable explanation of a solemn mystery of which good men 
said simply ‘‘ Here is the Truth.” 


Our Portrait [llustrations. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Mrs. Assheton 
Smith, wife of Mr. Assheton Smith of Vaenol, Car- 
narvonshire, where the Prince and Princess of Wales 

will stay during their visit to Wales. Mrs. Assheton Smith, 
formerly Miss Stanhope Jones, comes on her mother’s side of 
an old Welsh family having its headquarters at Treffos in 
Anglesey. Elsewhere will be found portraits of Miss Marion 
and Miss Gwladys Beckett, daughters of the Hon. Mrs. Rupert 
Beckett, in the bridesmaid’s dresses which they wore at Lady 
Helen Stavordale’s wedding. 
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and its charms, underneath all that is the fact that 
its advent proclaims an entire change of country 
pursuits. The landscape itself has undergone a 
change, and now assumes something of an early summer 
ippearance. Green leavesare everywhere, and flowers put in an 
appearance. Birdsare singing and nesting, and most of the other 
wild things rejoicing in love and courtship. Sport entirely alters 
n character. The riding man takes to polo instead of hunting, 
1e angler forgets the barren joy of winter fishing for the delightful 
t of trailing. Now the ‘muddied oaf” has had his day 
id gives place to the “flannelled fool,” these being the accepted 
nonyms of footballer and cricketer. And this year these 
istimes will be entered upon with greater heart than usual. War 
ppears to be lifting the dark cloud it has so long held over 
‘ngland, and grief for the late Queen is supplanted by the 
ejoicings natural to a Coronation. The one thing left to be 
yped for is that without which all else is vain, viz., good 
weather, and our fickle climate even leaves that as a matter of 
speculative interest. 


LTHOUGH a great deal of rather unreal enthusiasm 
is often expressed about the merry month of May 


May Day has come, but has not brought the blossom 
on the hawthorn. As a matter of fact, although under the 
influence of warm rains and hot suns vegetation made a 
sudden burst forward in April, it is still far behind. If any fair 
maid rose early on May morning to wash with dew and be fair 
for a year and a day afterwards, she must have had a cold vigil. 
Our contributor who expatiates on the glory of Maypole and 
Morris dance would find some difficulty in collecting the flowers 
usual on this festive occasion. ‘The farmer too vows that his 
crops are far behind. In spite of the rain, he has managed to get 
his sowing done, but the crops have been laggard in responding 
to the call of spring. However, he is not without his consolation. 
Early years almost invariably turn out bad years. A treacherous 
sun woos the flower from out the leaf, and a cruel frost follows to 
destroy it.’ Let us hope the case will be reversed this year. 
Slow and late have been the flowers, but should cold weather 
keep off, the very lateness may be assurance of an abundant fruit- 
time. At least so we say, but of all the glorious uncertainties of 
life, that of the English climate is the one most likely to come off. 

We seem to be approaching one of those epochs in which 
the profound dissatisfaction of the people of Russia finds violent 
expression. Ten years ago or more it took the form of murder 
by means of explosives—infernal machines, as they were properly 
called—but on this occasion the outbreak, if less violent, is more 
threatening by reason of its widespread character. The bottom 
truth of the matter is probably that absolutism is an obsolete 
form of Government. Nothing can hinder modern ideas from 
percolating through society, and the particular form that dis- 
content takes really matters very little. One need not, for 
instance, attach too much importance to the agitation against 
“foreign devils,” much as it reminds us of the beginning of the 
recent troubles in China. Probably that is only an inarticulate 
expression of the general feeling that there is something rotten 
in the State. Much more significant is the circumstance that a 
body of working men has laid before the responsible Minister a 
copy of the rules governing an English trades union, and has 
petitioned in favour of enjoying similar rights and privileges. 
lf the working men of Russia take up an attitude of this kind, it 
is perfectly hopeless for the Czar or his Ministers to try to drive 
them from it. A struggle there may be, but it can end only in 
showing that the power no longer belongs to the nominal rulers, 
but to the great majority. 


Concerning the accident on board H.M.S. Formidable two 
accounts were forthcoming at once, the one referring it to 
mischance in lowering and hoisting boats, the other stating that 
one of the guns burst during target practice. It was even said 
that the explanation that a gun had burst was the more plausible 
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of the two. It was nothing of the kind, for, although a breech- 
block may be blown away, a big gun in a man-of-war simply 
cannot burst. Even on board the Mars the calamity must have 
been caused by opening the breech too soon after a misfire, for 
the thread of the screw of the breech-block was found to be 
intact. An accident similar to that which occurred in the Mars 
was, as is not very generally known, averted not long since by 
an ingenious device. There had been a_ misfire, and the 
Admiralty directions are to wait so many minutes before opening 
the breech in such cases. They were disregarded to the extent 
of waiting much longer, and employing a bicycle pump to 
introduce water. Even then, after much pumping, the silk case 
of the powder was found to be smouldering. 

Loud laughter from both sides of the House greeted the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he announced that he 
thought he had got over the twopenny cheque difficulty by 
providing that all bankers should return all old cheques, and 
that on presentation at a post-office of any cashed cheque for a 
sum under £2, the extra penny should be returned. This, not to 
pu: too fine a point upon it, is a simply ridiculous proposal, 
which had only to be mentioned to be condemned. ‘The fact of 
the matter is that this suggested tax has got to be dropped. It 
annoys everybody, it would bring in very little money, and, as 
has been stated before, the prospect of ic has already suggested 
so many devices for economising cheques, that whether it be 
imposed or not imposed, it is seriously to be feared that the 
country will lose money. We do not, of course, insinuate that, 
like Mr. Lowe’s famous suggestion of a match tax, this device 
will ruin the Government, but it is abundantly clear that there 
is no use in persisting with it, and it must be dropped as early 
and with as good a grace as possible. 





While the railway accident at Hackney is the subject of an 
official enquiry it would obviously be wrong to comment on its 
cause, but undoubtedly the whole question of suburban traffic 
requires careful looking into. The danger to life is very much 
increased by the overcrowding of the trains. To say that the 
carriages are overcrowded is to state the case in a very mild way. 
At certain hours of the morning and evening every compartment 
not only has its full complement, but the standing room is utilised 
to the last inch, so that it is like a box packed as tight as it can 
be with human beings, so close together that they can scarcely 
move a limb. Such a state of things is not permitted on an 
omnibus or other street vehicle, and why it should be winked at 
in the case of a railway train, where it is much more dangerous, 
is one of those things nobody can understand. All the samme, it is 
difficult to suggest what the railway companies should do. The 
Great Eastern already runs about as many trains as can be 
accommodated on the lines and in Liverpool Street Station. It 
may be that the promised tube will relieve the congestion, but 
then it cannot be constructed in less than three or four years, and 
in the meanwhile population in the districts served grows at an 
alarming pace. 

About two or three years ago, when it was decided to runa 
number of fast trains from Hoe Street and St. [ames’s Street to 
Liverpool Street, and from the latter station to Hackney Downs, 
it was thought a fair attempt was being made to grapple with the 
difficulties of the position, but as the number of passengers is 
continually increasing, this proved very little more than a sop in 
the pan. Overcrowding is now worse than ever it was before. 
Something might perhaps be done by increasing the number of 
trains, but we have to remember that it is a straight out and in 
journey, not a circle as in the case of the Metropolitan, and this 
vreatly enhances the difficulty. A really good system of electric 
tramways might be of service, since many of the travellers make 


_only short journeys, and would prefer that means of locomotion. 


At all events, something must be done if we are not to facea 
fearful railway catastrophe. In the present accident three peopie 
have been killed and about fifty injured, but one can imagine 
circumstances in which this casualty list would be multipiied 
by a hundred. 


Magazine writers are naturally drawing to a considerable 
extent upon their knowledge of Mr. Rhodes. His is a curious 
instance of a personality springing to light after death. While 
he lived he existed in the minds of most of us average m2n as a 
vague but colossal figure brooding over South Africa. Now he 
is emerging into clear definite outline as one of the most human 
figures ‘of our time. Very curious is the story told by Mr. 
Iwan-Muller of his interview with the Kaiser, in which he 
bluntly told the Emperor that the famous telegram had saved 
him and brought the wrath of the Empire on Germany, and 
caused what Rhodes called grandmamma’s scolding of himself to 
be very light indeed. It is greatly to be desired that someone 
will collect all this new material and weld it into a really good 
biography. Those written before his death were all more or 
less of a hand-to-mouth description, and the writers had not 
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that illumination which has been afforded by his will and the 
comments it has drawn out. The work is one that might 
possibly suit the genius of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. We doubt 
if anyone could do it better. 

A well-known veterinary surgeon, Dr. Woodroffe Hill, has 
been writing a letter to the papers about a subject that interests 
most of us—that is to say, the disposal of favourite animals. 
Of course there are great differences of sentiment, and Dugald 
Dalgetty was not acting so very unlike the majority when he 
stopped his lament over his dead charger to flay the beast, and 
make what profit he could out of his skin. Yet we know a well- 
known breeder and owner of Jersey cattle so different from this 
that he will not sell an old cow to the butcher. She is allowed 
free commons as long as she can enjoy life, and mercifully 
despatched when that period is ended. In the case of an old 
dog, mercenary motives do not come in. The carcase is not 
even worth sending to the knackers—the very frequent end of 
the aged hunter—and the skin is useless. Dr. Hill is certainly 
right in his recommendation that the happy despatch should be 
performed under anzsthesia; as much as that is due to the 
animal that for years has ministered to our pleasure, and in 
comparison shooting is barbarous. The lethal chamber in the 
dogs’ home at Battersea is a model of what such places should 
be, and the custom of cremating the bodies has the advantage 
that you can preserve the ashes in a very small urn, though the 
dog cemetery is an agreeable feature in the grounds of manya 
country house. 





THE STRANGERS’ SHARE. 
(LINCOLNSHIRE.) 

Go to the strangers’ stone, whos2 moss is soft as silk ; 

Crumble new bread thereon, set there a cup of milk. 

Kiss hands and go you in, drop latch and fasten door, 

And idle you or spin, you shall have luck galore. 

What men would fain keep hid the strangers hear and see, 

Our hearts and brains they bid their open book io be. 

To God they do not bow, they neither serve nor sin, 

lor earth is fair enow to keep the strangers in. 

To chapel or to mass they go not, yet folk say 

God hears them in the grass singing ’twixt night and day, 

And in high heaven is fain of the soft songs they sing, 

And sets His peace again on every fairy-ring. 

Upon our sleep they come and give us lovely dreams; 

They clear from pools the scum, they choke with weeds the streams. 

Like children, mischiefs draw them unaware ; 

They have not any law, they have not any care. 

They cease and pass away as cloud or shadow goes, 

Neither by night or day come they as friends or foes ; 

Yet that they'll come again we know, who know not why 

They are for ever fain and young, and do not die. 

Will o’ the wisp is here, full moon is waning moon, 

Few leaves from yester-year are left to make their shoon ; 

They will not barefoot face March and her bitter air; 

Put in its ancient place the Strangers’ Share. 

NORA CHESSON. 
No doubt the Prince of Wales had a voice in persuading 

the King to go to Lord’s on Saturday, to watch the contest 
between the Canadian lacrosse players and the English team 
organised by the Duke of Argyll, which ended in a hollow victory 
for the Canadians. During the Imperial Tour the Prince and 
Princess of Wales watched with eager interest a match at 
Ottawa between a team representing the capital and one from 
Cornwall in Canada, pronounced with a strong accent on the last 
syllable, and all English visitors were impressed with the 
remarkable excellence of lacrosse, perfectly played, as a game 
and as a spectacle. Indeed it is not too much to say that this 
match, and the wood-chopping contest in Tasmania, were the 
most exciting things of their kind witnessed by the Royal 
travellers. Whether lacrosse has come to stay is another matter. 
It has existed, of course, in England for many years, but it is 
indigenous to Canada, where the whites borrowed it from the 
redskins, and it does not seem to bear transplantation well. For 
nicety of combination, for display of individual skill, and for 
pace, it is not surpassed by any game in the world. 





Naturally there was not nearly so largea crowd on Saturday 
when Sheffield United and Southampton met to re-play the final 
tie for the Association Cup as there had been the week before. 
Even industrial and prosperous Sheffield cannot afford a trip to 
London once a week, and that was a pity, for the second game 
was infinitely better than the first, in spite of a ferocious 
wind which interfered sadly with the scientific nicety which 
is characteristic of the modern Association game. It was a 
meeting of giants in point of skill, and one of the players, 
Foulke, the Sheffield goalkeeper, is himself a giant physically. 
He turns the scale at the pretty little figure of 22st , and it was 
delightful to see the comparatively little Southampton forwards 
fall of him, like waves from a rock, when they tried to hustle 
him. Sheffield may be said to have been lucky to win, since, if 
the match were re-played, it would still be even betting which 
side would succeed. A little altercation between Common, one of 
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the Sheffield forwards, and the crowd, is to be regretted, and 
even more so, perhaps, was the fact that the crowd afterwards 
continued to ‘* boo’? Common whenever he was prominent. 
Football, unfortunately, tries the temper of both players and 
spectators. 


Splendid prices were secured at the sale of the Pytchley 
Hunt horses, which was rendered necessary by Mr. Wroughton’s 
resignation of the Mastership. Trump Card fetched 550 guineas, 
Blackcock 330 guineas, Dundora 300 guineas, and the whole 
sale of the horses realised 4,554 guineas, or nearly 147 guineas a 
head, a record for this season, so far. 

Last week in the world of pastime two interesting events were 
decided. Dawson beat Stevenson in the third game of their 
billiard match, an event that has caused surprise among patrons 
of the game. Rightly or wrongly, it is very generally believed 
that in this case the loser is the better player, and no very 
satisfactory explanation of his defeat is forthcoming. On 
noticeable effect has been to quench popular interest in thes¢ 
contests. We by no means insinuate that all was not fair an 
above-board, only the British public is fond of a fight in whicl 
the better man wins. No doubt Dawson will now challenge hi: 
rival for the championship; but not this year. Attention is now 
turned from winter to summer pastimes. The other event was the 
cable match at chess between Yale College and our Universities. 
Here England got ignominiously beaten, as she had been beate 
before in the international match. English players do not 
any longer hold their own at chess as they used to do in the 
old days, and it would be a very difficult matter to find a1 
explanation for the fact. Professor Gunston may possibly b 
able to tell us why mathematical Cambridge does not give 
better account of herself. 


Readers of the law reports on Monday and Tuesday may 
well have been pardoned if they rubbed their eyes and wondered 
whether the world had gone back nearly a century. A divisional 
court was actually asked to issue a mandamus to a metropolitan 
magistrate directing him to try three persons for an offence 
against the Statute of George IV. forbidding Jesuits to come to 
this country or to remain in it, the magistrate having, in the 
exercise of his discretion, refused to issue a summons. The 
argument in support of the request was a mosaic of ingenuity 
Mr. Kennedy had refused to issue the summons because he 
thought the Statute obsolete. It was argued that he had no 
right to do this, although his discretion was absolute; but the 
argument failed simply because his discretion consisted in per- 
ceiving that the statute was obsolete. It is difficult, indeed, to 
appreciate the spirit of an age in which such a law could have 
been enacted in free England. 


Intending visitors to the Spanish Coronation may well feel 
anxious. Already those who had tried to make arrangements 
beforehand have discovered that the prices to be charged for 
rooms are simply prodigious, and now comes the report that the 
question of organising the food supply for the Coronation period 
is attracting the serious attention of the Government. An influx 
of 80,000 people into Madrid is expected from the provinces 
alone, and, of course, there will be a large number of foreigners. 
Considering that the prices of milk, meat, bread, eggs, and 
groceries in Madrid have for a long time been double those ot 
London, Paris, and Brussels, the prospect for the casual visitot 
is not encouraging. For this there might be some consolation i! 
the Spanish farmers were likely to reap a rich harvest. But the 
contrary appears to be the case, since for one reason or another: 
the last ten years have seen a very serious decline in th 
number of cattle and sheep bred in Spain; and the people of th: 
Peninsula, like ourselves, depend very largely upon imports fo: 
their food. But unfortunately for them, they cannot rely upon 
many vas: Industries and a world-wide trade for their purchasing 
power. 

Lime and chestnut and maple are in leaf, and the oak 
has beaten the ash, being first to put on her green petticoat. 
We may, therefore, expect a “splash,” as the old saying has it. 
inasmuch as the black-budded ash still lingers “to clothe hersel: 
when all the woods are green.” The birds, too, have been earl: 
at it, and their nests may be found in every bush and tre: 
about the parks, but a water-hen in Hyde Park has taken Tim: 
by the forelock indeed, and may now be seen clucking about 
the Dell with two pieces of black down hobbling about afte: 
her, which prove on further inspection to be her chickens. I: 
is amusing to watch her feed them, dabbing pieces of bread the 
people throw her into their gaping mouths while paddling abou 
the water. 


France no longer knows the days in which the red dee: 
could be regarded as the national game, gibier du pays. Thi 
glories of those hunts in which Charles X., the King and Quee: 
of Naples, the Duchess de Berry, the Duke of Luxembourg 
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and Prince Pignatelli took part, killing at one drive as many as 
eighty stags, forty fallow, and over a hundred roe, are gone. 
Gone, too, are even those later triumphs of the pack kept by 
Viscount Aguado, at Fontainebleau, when stags indeed were 
already scarce, but hinds and boar died in plenty. The deer of 
France have been declared vermin by a democratic Government, 
and every peasant may now enjoy the little venison there is left 
inder the guise of protecting his crops. 


There is ill news for anglers, to the effect that the fishing 

‘ut of this season is said to be of a poor quality. Neither in the 
ickest single salmon gut casts nor in the finest trout casts is 

e quality up toa good standard. Of moderate gut it seems 

at there is abundance, but those who want the best will find it 
ird to get, and perhaps impossible, unless they apply for it 
ily. Luckily gut, if it is carefully kept, lasts longer than 
commonly is credited with lasting. The lack of the stout 

Imon gut really is of far less importance than the comparative 
iure in the fine trout gut supply. There are many anglers 
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who prefer the three-ply salmon gut, deeming it less visible to the 
fish than the single shining strand, but good fine gut is an 
essential for the trout of the Test or Itchen. 


” 


A “pleasant curiosity of fish and fishing” is suggested by 
the consideration of this matter of the supply of gut. It is an 
incident that occurred only a few days ago on the Thames. An 
angler hooked a trout while fishing with float and bait. The 
trout’s rush broke the gut above the float, and away went trout, 
tackle and all. Later, lower down the river, another angler 
observed a float violently agitated on the water. He made a 
slip-knot in his line, cast it over the float, played and landed the 
fish—a fine trout between 6lb. and 7lb. weight. There arises a 
question for the fishing casuists: To whom did the fish belong, 
and to whom the float and tackle? As a result of the recent 
shower of rain and some warm days following, fish were well 
on the move in many rivers, and good baskets were made; but 
with a return of cold east wind there is less rise of either fly 
or fish. 





GOLF: THE INTERNATIONAL MATCH. 


HE International 
match had_ results 
that recalled the 
painful memories 
associated with 

innockburn. I think we were 

little disappointed with the 

rformances of the head of 

r team. If the tail had not 
igged pretty vehemently 
rere would not have been 
cuch life in the whole body 
of the side. As it was, at the 
end of the first round played 
scotland was one hole to the 
eood, but where would England 
have been without the eight 
holes that Mr. Smith put to 
her credit, all by himself? 
Naturally he could not be 
expected to repeat that in the 
afternoon, but he actually did 
gain one other hole. We 
expected, however, that on his 
own green Mr. Ball would 
take more than one hole on 
the thirty-six from Mr. 
Maxwell, and certainly we did 
not expect that Mr. Laidlay 
would take four holes from 
Mr. Hilton at Hoylake. The 
latter, I understand, was putting very badly, which is not at all 
like him. Then I will not say that we did not expect—I will 
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speak for no one but myself—but I will say that J did not 
expect that Mr. Graham would win quite as many as nine holes 
on the thirty-six from me; but 
so it was. Mr. Graham played 
very well. So far as I can 
make out he was round in 
76 in the morning and 78 
(giving him a putt that he did 
not play) in the afternoon, 
and this really was very fine, 
considering the strong east 
wind that swept the course 
and made play difficult. His 
driving was extraordinarily 
straight and good. As_ he 
played, it was almost certain 
that he would beat me, but | 
might have done a deal better 
than to lose nine holes. Mr. 
Hutchings and Mr. Balfour- 
Melville had a quaint match 
of it, the latter winning 
two holes on the first eighteen 
and losing eight—no less— 
on the second. Mr. Osmund 
Scott’s experience with Mr. 
Mackenzie was very similar. 
He won two in the morning 
and lost six in the afternoon. 
Only a single hole on the 
thirty-six was between Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Gairdner, the 
latter winning. Mr. Blackwell 
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was the victim off whom Mr. Smith scored, as aforesaid, and 
Mr. Fry won five holes from Mr. Dick. 

The English team, perhaps, was as strong as it could be 
made. The Scottish, on the other hand, might have been 
stronger, with Mr. Low, Mr. Greig, and Mr. Arnold Blyth. 
(I see, by the way. in reckoning results I forgot to say that 
Mr. Robb beat Mr. Bramston, and Mr. Mure Fergusson 
Mr. Ellis, the Scot in each case winning by five.) Even as 
the Scottish team stood, however, it proved strong enough. 
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\Vhether the test were true is another matter. If betting be 
taken as an indication of the relative strength of the teams, it 
may be said that such slight wagering as I heard of was arranged 
with odds on the English team; and so, perhaps, it would be 
again at Hoylake. But if the English could not win at Hoylake, 
where so many of them were at home, where are they likely 
to win? I do not know. On the other hand, it is true that 
Mr. Graham is quite at home at Hoylake. But then, perhaps, 
he will not play as a Scottish golier again, if the match be 
made an annual fixture and terms of qualification be fixed. 
Mr. Graham is true Scot, but 

his golf is true English, and 

the notion of the match was vo” 

a trial of the two nations’ 
volt. If the qualification that 
applies to county cricket be 
adopted, Mr. Graham, for 
golfing purposes, must become 
English. 

Other people have played 
golf elsewhere, besides these 
Internationals at Hoylake. 
Taylor and others have played 
in the Professional Golfers’ 
Association meeting at the 
Mid-Surrey Club. Braid 
looked like a winner on the 
first round, but then Taylor 
came away with his old trick 
—a killing final round.  HFlis 
71 was only a stroke over 
Vardon’s record for the course. 
Of course Taylor was at home 
there. He had that pull. 
Braid was second, Kinnell 
third, and soon. White failed 
to do himself justice. Vardon 
was not there. It was a great 
day for the Taylor family. 
The ex-champion’s _ brother, 
Joshua, won the prize for club- Copyright 
makers’ assistants. 

There is much talk about the draw for the: amateur cham- 
pionship. The general idea seems that Mr. Hilton, the holder, 
is well drawn. Mr. Ball and Mr. Maxwell meet the first day, 
which is a pity, and Mr. Graham is somewhere near them in the 
draw. For my own humble part, I greatly fear Mr. Charles 
Hutchings, who is playing very well, and whom I probably meet 
—if 1 survive my first match, which is doabtful—on the first 
afternoon. 

The International match finished in a manner that caused 
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some surprise, but the match will probably be the precursor of many 
others. The idea is so attractive that it could not well be other- 
wise. Scotland has made of golf what is no less than a national 
game, and rather holds to the belief that it ever was so. English 
golf, or at least the modern variety of it, has been a plant of very 
recent growth, and that the two nationalities should meet is very 
appropriate. For if you think of it, the contests between England 
and Scotland are a little one-sided. Take cricket for an example. 
Although cricket is played now to a very considerable extent in 
Scotland, it is quite impossible 
to get up a Scotch team, either 
amateur or professional, that 
could anything like hold its own 
with a third or fourth class 
combination from the English 
county clubs. In footballexactly 
the reverse of this used to be 
true, and for many a long year 
it was quite impossible to 
form an English team that had 
the slightest chance against 
the Scotch. With golf it is 
different. The two countries 
promise to be most closely 
matched, and those who live 
to see them will probably 
find the encounters of the 
future to be full of in- 
terest. 
H. G. HutcuHinson. 


BLOSSOMS. 


OUND about Cronthal, 
beloved of the late 
Empress Frederick, 

the fruit trees are now in 
bloom. White heart cherries, black heart cherries, pear and 
apple, apricot, greengage and plum, are now arrayed in all their 
glory, far surpassing that of the lilies of the field. There 
are no hedgerows on either side the road to smell sweet of 
hawthorn in the merry month of May. Instead, avenues of 
fruit trees are planted, which in spring are more beautiful than 
any triumphal path of King or Queen. Vistas of pink and white 
blossom, the blue sky above, the brown earth beneath, stretch 
hither and thither across the country, along which the red oxen 
drag quaint cart or plough, and the flaxen-haired children trail 
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dusty feet ‘‘ towards school with sullen looks.’ Here and there 
a tree stands alone in the middle of a field, one mass of perfect 
blossom, so delicately beautiful, so perfect, and so evanescent as 
to give one a touch of that vague world pain that resembles 
sorrow only as the mist resembles the rain. The blossom is 
always most beautiful when it comes before the leaf; the creamy 
buds and the faint pink flush of the flowers make so sweet a 
contrast to the rugged brown boughs to which they cling. Only 
the Japahese have caught the true spirit of this beauty, and their 
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artists alone can paint a blossoming branch of peach or pear. 
When the autumn comes, and the brown fields are yellow with 
wavy wheat, the trees will hang thick with black cherries and 
pink cherries, pears, apples, and purple plums. Then the 
peasants will be on the watch for daring mortals who are tempted 
by the luscious fruit that hangs above their head to break the 
eighth commandment. Great heaps of rotting fruit, that has 
fallen unripe from disease or been shaken down by the high 
winds, will lie at intervals all along the road, infested by wasps 
and bluebottles feasting gloriously in the hot sun. The promise 
of the spring will then be fulfilled, the harvest gathered in, but 
its beauty will be gone, and, like Ruskin, we shall feel doubtful 
as to whether, the fruit trees should be grown for their 
flowers or their fruit, whether we should rejoice more at the 
beauty of their blossoming, like the Japanese, or the plentifulness 
of the fruit harvest, like our more prosaic selves. However 
that may be, we are now coming to the season when the wild 
blossoms are at their very best, although as yet green tinged with 
brown is the prevalent tint of the woodlands. At places the 
blackthorn still lingers, but the hawthorn has not yet formed its 
first bright heads. On the ground, however, cowslips, bluebells, 
and anemones are having their day, and the pastures are 
whitened with daisies that shine like drifted snow. Kent and 
Surrey orchards are white, for it is a curious fact that if one tree 
blooms, though hundreds of others do not, it seems to impart its 
hue to all the rest. On the whole, however, it cannot be said 
that the season is early. Vegetation came on with a rush during 
the middle and last week of April, but, before that, it had been 
retarded by cold weather, and farmers declare that the season, in 
point of fact, is a very late one, and the consolation is that it often 
happens that a late season is one of the most beautiful. 
Ae HM. ER 
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BEES IN SPRING. 

S there any more pleasant sound at this season than the roar of bees in a 
large willow tree at sunny noon? The multitudinous voices of the busy 
insects tempt one to sit and listen and be deliciously idle. The willow 
is, too, the first tree to look pleasingly green in spring, |ecause every 
twig of every branch is hung with the rows of yellowish green catkins 
that tempt the bees; but one seldom realises what an immense expanse 

of food-bearing flowers a single large tree offers. When one sees the bees 
scrambling busily from bloom to bloom one always supposes that they are 
gathering honey; but in spring honey flowers are few, and it is almost always 
pollen that the bees are collecting. As they go humming among the wall- 
flowers or doronicums you will see that they have growing balls of pollen on each 
thigh, and that each tee keeps to one sort of flower ; for, although the piants 
may be growing tovether, every bee which visits a wallflower has dull-coloured 
balls of pollen, while the burden of those that work among the doronicums is 
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bright golden. Yet another shade of pollen is carried by the bees that buzz 

among the amazing wealth of white bloom that the plum trees bear this year ; 

and so, when you look at the bee-bread in a hive, you will see it streaked and 

patched with different colours, according to the flowers that have heen in season. 
COMPARATIVE INTELLIGENCE. 

It is usual to praise the intelligence of the bee, as exhibited in this and 
other habits of adhering to the strict routine of business; but when an insect 
or other wild creature has been much belauded ‘or intelligence some iconoclastic 
naturalist will always conduct experiments to show that the creature is, if 
anything, a greater fool than its neighbours. ‘Thus a naturalist has shown that 
the bee, whose ‘‘unerring ‘nstinct ” in finding the way to the hive has been so 
much admired, has not even the ability of the common house fly in getting out 
of a glass tube which is open at one end, so long as the closed end is turned 
towards the light. The bees remained indefinitely, buzzing in vain against the 
glass between them and the light, while the flies, after finding one end closed, 
walked to the other and easily escaped. But the naturalist who quotes this as 
proof of the fly’. inteliigence illustrates his own lack of it, for there is nothing 
in the life-history of bees to prepare them for such a test, whereas the 
scavengering habits of the fly ofien lead it into dark places whence it must find 
the exit Ly other means than sight. 

AN UNFAIR COMPARISON. 

Bees have, in fact, been trained by Nature to make for the light. The way 
out of their nests or hives is always the opening through which they can see the 
light, and when they enter the dark interior of a flower they scramble out 
backwards to the light again. Besides, instinct teaches them to avoid dark 
places, because flowers do not bloom there. The fly, on the other hand, has 
been taught to disregard the light to a great extent.- He likes to bask in the 
sun, but the shady side of a blind suits him well enough, and he has none of 
the bee’s overmastering desire to get out of the semi-twilight of a room. His 
instinct is to crawl through any aperture which he may find, on the chance of 
discovering food on the other side, no matter whether the opening leads to 
darkness or to light ; indeed, he is more likely to find food in semi-dark places 
than in the light. Often, if a window-frame fits badly, you will see the fies 
exploring the dark crack, and if the window should chance to be not quite 
closed they will creep either in or out to see what they can find on the other 
side. So, when they are put into a glass tube it is natural for them to walk 
about examining the place, and so to walk out. But to applaud them on this 
account for superior intelligence to that of the bee is like throwing a duck and 
a hen into the water, and admiring the vastly finer intelligence of the one which 
swims easily out again. 

AN AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

Mention of ducks and hens brings our swans to mind, because, since they 
decided to nest in the poultry-yard this year, and the female has clinched the matter 
by Jaying an egg, the poultry have been having a bad time. Talk about autocrats 
——there never was such a Czar as the male swan. The roosters, who used 
formerly to go from one corner to another of the yard simply to crow in each, 
have to go outside the railings now if they want to make a noise. And the 
worst of the swan is that after he has finished his very large breakfast in solitary 
state he remains at the feeding-place to perform his elaborate toilet. For half- 
an-hour he will stand there posing and pretending that he has to arch his neck 
in a dozen different ways in order to reach little feathers which he might just as 
well let alone, because he knows that his wife is looking on from the heap of 
straw, to which her manner of sitting upon it gives something of the aspect of 
athrone. But all this time hungry chickens and ducks are wandering round 
and round, clucking and quacking disconsolately because they want their 
breakfasts, but dare not come for them while the swan is there. 

A Circuirous Duck. 

It is especially hard on the ducks, because they allow themselves so very 
little time for meals. Most of them have made their nests in hedges an alsurdiy 
long way off, and very few minutes are left for feeding, much less for dancing 
attendance upon the swan’s dignity, by the time that they have manceuvred all 
the way from the hedve to the poultry-yard. For the duck is a miracle of 
cunning in the matters of her nest. Day after day we had seen a solitary duck 
quietly walking down the meandering footpath through the shrubberies ; and 
considering that the whole place is wire-netted to keep out the hares and 
poultry, it was rather clever of her in the first instance to have discovered the 
one small hole where she could squeeze under the wire. Of course we knew 
that she was go ng to her nest ; but, as she always saw us when we saw her, and 
promptly pretended that she was only out for a stroll in the shrubbery, a week 
passed before we found the nest. It never occurred to us to look within fifty 
yards of the real place, for who but a duck would have thought it reasonable 
to enter the garden on its extreme north, sneak round its circumference under 
cover of the bushes till she had reached the extreme south, and make a nest 
there, when she had passed equally suitable places with every step of the way ? 

HURRIED MEAL-TIMES. 

But there is no arguing with a duck; so, when we surprised her, and 
ourselves, by coming upon her in the north shrubbery, we hid and watched. 
The cunning bird sauntered on to the end of the path, then passed out and 
quietly doubled back along the outside, ultimately slipping on to her nest within 
a yard or two of our hiding-place. It is a very poor chance of a meal that this 
duck can have when, after spending half of her precious leave of absence from 
the nest in elaborate reconnaissances of the shrubberies, she arrives at last at 
the feeding-place only to find the swan there dallying with his fluffy feathers 
And the more she quacks around the more he dallies. Her hustand is rather 
a nuisance, too. The instant he sees her squeezing out under the wire netting 
he comes quackering joyfully up to her from the pond, and from that moment 
never ceases to escort, not to say hunt, her about officiously from place to place ; 
so, what with the swan and the drake, and the distance she has to go, it often 
ends in her hurrying down to the pond, taking a drink of water, and going 
back hungry to her eggs—but always with the same Boer tactics through t! e 
shrubberies. 

PROTECTIVE CLOTHES. 


While the ducks are away in their nests, the drakes have the pond to them- 
selves, and they chum together, like a lot of idle men at a club while their 
families are at the seaside, although at other times they are so exclusive that the 
same side of the pond will hardly contain two of thern, with their respeciive 
wives. Perhaps their mildness and friendliness towards each other now arises 
from a sympathetic pre-knowledge that soon they will have to drop their fine 
feathers and put on dowdy suits closely resembling their wives’ work-a-day 
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gowns. Itis one of Nature’s most striking precautions thus to compel male 
waterfowl to doff their brilliant plumage for the general safety of their families, 
and I doubt if any birds’ colouring is better suited to their environment than 
the streaked and splashed shades of brown of the mallard and his family as 
they lurk in summer among the rotting undergrowth of water-side herbage. 
Often you may find yourself looking intently at the pale line on the face of a 
crouching wild duck, trying to make out what it “belongs to,” for some time 
before you realise that you can see a whole duck. Even then it is generally 
the eye of the duck—a small enough thing to find in a reed patch—which gives 
the show away, so to speak. 
LivING EYESOREs. 

It is no doubt its flagrant defiance of these rules of Nature which makes one 

resent the presence of a white duck from the village in the trout stream. It 
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eats no more spawn than any other coloured duck, but it offends the eye, and 
one is always inclined to clod it off the premises. In the same way, although 
one tolera'es the presence of the half-tame pheasants, which the keeper rears 
along the covert-side, because they can crouch and disappear into the ground 
as wild things should, one is always angry with the black hen who has reared 
them and who goes clucking and scrambling among the woodland wild flowers 
as if the place were a fowl-yard. The more beautiful a landscape may be, the 
more completely can it be spoilt by the presence of one black hen, whose co!our 
and voice alike shout at you across a valley, proclaiming their incongruity with 
everything around. A black hen in a park is a worse eyesore even than the 
newspapers and broken bottles of picnickers. A rook may be as black as your 
hat without offence, but a bird which is good to eat, like a hen, has no business 
to advertise itself abroad. mK. R: 


MARIE'S LIVESTOCK. 


T the house of a peasant proprietor, Marie, at the age of 
eighteen, was the maid-of-all-work, and the place was 
very hard indeed. Her master, a stumpy, thick-set 
rustic, lived only to make a little money out of his 
farm, and to that end laboured hard himself and made 

others labour hard, and grudged even the necessary food. But 
Marie did not mind. She was the child of a day labourer, and 
looked upon toil and hardship as incidental to life. She had no 
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ambition, or indeed much mind of any kind. Her ways were all 
uncouth and rustic, so that it would not have been possible for 
her to fill a place in a more refined household. And still there 
was in her an instinctive love of, or rather leaning towards, virtue, 
so that she escaped the pitfalls that beset the paths of maidens 
in her situation. No one dreamed of any better fate in store 
for her—indeed, she entered into nobody’s thought any more 
than if she had been one of the Norman heifers that 
dragged M. Baptiste’s plough. But it happened one day 
that a man came limping along the paved high road, 
He was pale and sickly-looking, and twice the age of Marie. 
It turned out that he had been engaged in a town factory 
and got himself hurt by an explosion. Unable to resume 
his former occupation, and longing for a breath of fresh air, 
after having so long breathed the atmosphere of the hospital, he 
had gone to the country in search of work. It was seedtime, 
and there was need of an extra hand, so a job was given him, 





THEY ARE UNKEMPT IMPS. 


and all the more readily because, being hungry and worn-out, he 
desperately agreed to work for his food only. Marie carried the 
food out to him as he was working, and, being as kind as she 
was strong, often helped him at his task, whereat he was rather 
clumsy. He stayed on chiefly because he lacked sufficient 
energy to go away, and the farmer, though continually grumbling 
at his unskilfulness, tacitly let him remain, on account of the fact 
that he paid him scarcely any wages. An old barn was allotted 
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for him to sleep in, but at night he got into the habit of going 
into a sort of scullery in which Marie washed her dishes and 
lived for the greater part of her time. Then he got on to tell 
her of the old life in the factory and of the sprees out of it. Like 
many of his class, he wasted his wages when they were good, 
and, never having been taught much about right and wrong, he 
chatted about all sorts of wildness to the girl, who found nothing 
to be shocked at. Her own home had been a very rough one, 
and things that would have outraged a better nurtured woman 
were accepted by her as simple matters of course. Perhaps the 
reader will have anticipated what was to happen. In due time 
the tramp proposed to the maid-of-all-work and eventually 
married her. They were not unhappy, but it befel once that in 
loading hay the man strained himself, and the old sore caused 
by the explosion broke out anew. Then he learned the 
advantage of having married a woman of the people. Marie did 
not boast of any fine feelings, and she wasted no time in 
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lamentation, but, understanding that he needed nourishing food, 
First they had one or two 
chickens, and she speedily increased their number, so that it 
became easy to give him fresh eggs and still send many off by 
the higgler to the English market. 
nanny goat just before it was due to kid, and henceforth had a 


she set herself to procure it. 
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Next she got hold of a 


playmate for her children. 
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They are unkempt imps, and she 
had little to spend on clothing them, but their happy, healthy 
faces testify to her helping hand. She gets them to keep 
rabbits, which they find very amusing, but they do not like it 
when she allows the rabbitman to clear out the hutches. But 
she has no sentiment, except it be for helping her man, and does 


supply of goat’s milk for him. Our illustration shows her milking not even smile when the neighbours jest about Marie’s 
livestock. 


it for him into a_ bowl. Then the kid proved an excellent 


ECAUSE it is to be 
met with everywhere, 
because everybody 
loves it, the daisy 
claims a right to be 

considered as the first of the wild 
flowers. In our gardens, from 
which all its comrades of the 
hedges and fields are’ so 
rigorously excluded, it grows 
with a gentle persistency quite 
impossible to baffle. We tread 
upon the daisies remorselessly, 
and they rise up with un- 
diminished cheerfulness from 
under our feet; we mow them 
down by families, and lo! next 
morning we find new genera- 
tions have sprung up during the 
dark hours, quite sure we will 
welcome them. They are very 
common and very humble; they 
have not the _ self-conscious 
appearance of some flowers, 
which would seem to live only 
to take delight in their own 
beauty, and stand rejoicing in it 
until they wither; but rather 
lead one to compare them to 
small nymphs ever adoring a 
deity; for, all the world over, 
millions of their golden eyes 
gaze up from the green in which 
they lurk, to the sun—their god 
in heaven. And when, pursuing 
his stately course, he passes out 
of their sight, they, craning 
their little necks towards the 
West, fall suddenly asleep, 
wearied out with watching. But 
only wait until the East grows 
red again and a slow warmth 


reaches the little spirits down in the dew, then behold them stir 
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in response to it, turning in their sleep to meet the light. 


alternate wakeful- 
ness and drowsiness 
of so many wild 
flowers would seem 
ordained that they 
might be the more 
useful to the animal 
world. How many 
tiny wanderers upon 
the face of the earth 
seek a shelter from 
the heat beneath 
their spreading 
leaves and petals in 
the daytime! How 
many wee folk, 
whose very exist- 
ence is often un- 
known to us, sally 
forth from among 
the prostrate forms 
that bow to the 
ground at night! 
The daisy’s beauty 
is in its yellow eye 
with the rosy 
lashes; its fascina- 
tion in the eager- 
ness with which 
that eye follows 
the sun and droops 
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AND CUCKOO FLOWERS. 


when the object of its worship 
no longer smiles upon it. Grow- 
ing, as it does, in every season 
wherever there is grass, its littie 
face is familiar in town and 
country alike. 

Another wild flower which 
shares the daisy’s privilege of 
penetrating into London 
(although under different circum- 
stances) has yet fewer preten- 
sions. Seeing groundsel carried 
in basketsful through the street, 
as surely as orchids recall to us 
stifling hothouses and crowded 
drawing-rooms, and unnaturally 
large violets suggest unfamiliar 
countries over the sea, this un- 
graceful little herb brings before 
us the open fields and tangled 
kitchen gardens from which it 
has been wrested. The canary, 
tugging at its yellow tassels, 
must hear, one may fancy, the 
uncivilised finch’s note and the 
sound of untamed wings. For 
groundsel grows ‘up among thie 
finches and is in_ constant 
danger from them, and when 
it arrives as a boon to their 
imprisoned London cousins— 
whose only glimpse of the world 
they were made for is in the 
blue sky above the smoke—it 
cannot fail to remind the petted 
captives of free relatives whose 
homes are in changing hedges 
and whose fare is in the fruit of 
weeds. The shepherd’s purse 
might indeed have been called, 
with more reason, the finch’s 
purse; for, whereas no shepherd 


could ever have been supposed to take interest in it, it is a 


The foodstuff of highest importance to flocks of grain-eaters, who in 





NODDING AT<~OUR CLOVER 


GROUP. 


autumn are dis- 
owned by _ their 
recently - divorced 
parents and are 
readily taught by 
hunger to recognise 
the plants that yield 
them the most 
generous supply of 
forage. Groundsel 
and shepherd’s 
purse never «fail 
them; they grow 
everywhere, they 
always produce a 
few hundred super- 
fluous seeds, and 
human beings do 
not see fit to protect 
them with the 
various disconcert- 
ing, not to say 
dangerous, contri- 
vances which 
usually hinder 
access to more 
delicate repasts. 
These two little 
plants grow much 
together and, by 


alluring the 
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feathered tribes, 
afford each other 
mutual protection. 
\ linnet devouring 
hepherd’s purse is 
) distracted by the 
earness of luscious 
roundsel that he 
resently succumbs 
) the temptation 
nd, being already 
irtially satisfied, 
oceeds to end his 
eal with a few of 
e yellow heads, 
iving the stem of 
e purse seed only 
alf'- stripped 
stead of totally 
molished. The 
yundsel in its 
rn will certainly 
cercise the same 
arms over the 
e in behalf of its 
ighbour when 
portunity offers. 
When, in late 
ring, all the earth 
decked with 
ossoms, the wild 
ies seem to hold themselves aloof from their companions, 
» matter how overgrown may be the bank on which they 


‘ 


“THEY GREW IN BEAUTY SIDE BY SIDE.” 


stand. They are, in truth, the “lords and ladies” of the 
hedgerow, peering upward from beneath their silken hoods, 
ipparently ever unconscious of the vulgar crowd about them. 
They rise from the earth holding the flaps of their hoods before 
their faces, and do not venture even to peep out until they have 
grown to their full height and are beyond the press of roots and 
foliage. Folded in their own delicate sheaths, they dwell in 
refined seclusion all the summer among their own handsome 
leaves. The lightest bruise causes the whole flower to wither ; 
it will live in its full beauty or die, for, if more modest in appear- 
ance-than its relative of the hothouse, it is also more jealous of 
its charms. But when the hoods and the ethereal green cloaks 
are disregarded, the lords and ladies display their scarlet fruit 
prominently where the inconspicuous pale-hued flowers grew. 
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Then they almost 
seemed to. shrink 
trom a touch; now 
they apparently 
defy interference, 
priding themselves 
on their poisonous 
qualities. A com- 
parison between the 
little wild arum and 
its noble cousin ot 
the greenhouse is 
not completely 
favourable to the 
latter. For the 
cultivated lily 
cannot be said to 
be so beautifully 
and evenly _ pro- 
portioned as _ its 
uncultivated _ rela- 
tive, having a great 
deal more | stalk 
than it knows what 
to do with; the 
brilliant yellow 
centre, if perfect in 
its own way, yet 
contrasts a little 


“THEY FALL ASLEEP, WEARIED OUT WITH WATCAING.” harshly with — its 


white cup; the 
leaves are heavy both as to texture and colour. I do not want to 
depreciate the gardener’s favourite, but only to extol the graceful 
symmetry and harmonious hues of the wild plant which more 
than make up for its lack of scent. Does it not, too, grow in 
June woods where we breathe sweet odours as naturally as we 
look on the summer green ? 

Hot clover—clover plucked from a field into which the sun 
has smiled through the long hours of a summer noon—is good 
to grasp. The purple heads droop on the hand, heavy with 
excess of sweetness, drunk with sunshine; one can think the 
honey runs in all these fibres, that these leaves exhale in 
fragrance the sunbeams they absorbed standing in the meadow- 
grass. 

The hoary plantain nodding at our clover group is one of 
the prettiest of its family ; the two species contrast picturesquely, 
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MUTUAL PROTECTION. 





for two more widely different plants could 
scarce be found, and yet they have this 
point in common, that they mutually dress 
in lilac—different shades of lilac, it is true, 
but always lilac. The plantain wears its 
colour sometimes in a cloudy veil about 
its green face, sometimes merely in a collar, 
as shown in the illustration. Perhaps 
it is the only British member of its race 
favoured by the bees, who are attracted by 
its delicate hues and perfume. It is strange 
that Mother Earth should allow it to 
flourish amid the flowers of her pastures, 
where its iron foliage crushes down the 
struggling seedlings round it, where the 
cattle crop about it but leave it standing 
for the insects to spread its murderous 
progeny among peaceful-growing things. 
But to those who have no particular interest 
in the fattening of kine it is pleasant asa 
shading in the green which its soft bloom 
does not break through. 

Two very general bird favourites have 
given both Latin and English names to 
everyday flowers that cannot but be 
associated with them. The wild arum 
must first have been called Cuckoo-pint 
when it was observed to be in full bloom 
underfoot at the time when the proclaimer 
of spring was in full song in the branches; 
it can only have been christened Wake- 
Robin later in the year, when it constituted itself one of the 
few bright spots in the early autumn landscape, while the 
redbreast stood out among its fellows as the only autumn 
songster. 

In the illustration we have yet other flowers called after the 
same birds—a red robin and two cuckoo flowers forming a 
happy group. They are not destined to cling together long in 
such amicable relations, for as soon as the cuckoo begins to 
sing out of tune his namesake, convinced it has enjoyed the best 
life has to offer, will withdraw its bright presence from the 
meadows. The red robin will see this example followed by 
many other friends, will see the spring deepen into autumn, will 
see the cuckoo reared in the robin’s nest set out for Africa, will 
perhaps stand shivering in more than one autumn gale, before 


THE GANNETS 


NE of the oldest and most respected families in 

Scotland is that of the Gannets of the Bass Rock. 

Their shield bears, for device, a Solan goose 
descendant, transfixing a herring nageant, with 

motto ‘‘ De profundis resurgam.” <A branch of the 

clan has settled at Ailsa Craig, on the opposite, that is to say 
the western, side of Scotland, and there is a vast colony at 
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OF THE HEDGEROW. 


resolving to seek the companions of its youth in the world of 
flower spirits. The red robin’s first cousin is called at once after 
both our birds; to us it is the Ragged Robin, to the botanist the 
Flos Cuculi. Perhaps ‘lady's smock” is a prettier name for the 
cuckoo flower, whose tints, if not remarkable, would yet be hard 
to match. Indeed a lady looking upon one of its petals bleaching 
in a spider’s web, the transparent white groundwork embroidered 
in the palest lilac, might with profit set herself to borrowing 
hints for spring colours from the field outside her garden 
instead of from Paris. The red robin’s is a sunset colour, and 
so is that of the lesser celandine, shading into verdure like a 
thunder sky. Grass-green reproduces crudely, but could the 
green of the cuckoo-pint’s hood offend the most artistic 
eye? Mapce BLuNDELL. 


OF THE BASS: 


North Brora, in the Outer Hebrides, at St. Kilda, and elsewhere, 
but for the most part the cadets are very faithful to the ancient 
ancestral seat on the Bass Rock. 

Certainly there is not another family in the kingdom whose 
members lead a life of more uniform regularity; and yet their 
habit of spending the winter months away from the rock fortress 
that is their home, and for the most part in a southern and 
sunny clime, is a departure from the 
vest Caledonian traditions. But the 
times. of their coming and their going 
seem to be fixed as firmly as_ the 
movements of the planets. From 
November 1st to March tst there is 
not such a creature as a gannet on the 
Bass Rock or its immediate vicinity. 
On March rst, almost invariably to the 
very day, the first comers are to be 
seen on their accustomed seats on the 
terraces of the cliffs, and shortly all the 
turmoil of the nesting business begins. 
The turmoil is very great. This is 
eminently one of the places that ought 
to occupy the grave attention of the 
Congested Districts Board. The 
terraces are limited in extent, and often 
very narrow. The hustling and the 
bustling of which they are the scene 
at the right season—that is to say, at 
the time that the birds are selecting 
(it would be wrong to say building, 
for they do no building) their nests— 
scarcely is to be imagined. No doubt 
the population is increasing, while 
there is no corresponding increase in 
house room for its accommodation, with 
the natural consequence that the house- 
wives fall out, in situations where the 
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means the falling 
off—off the 
narrow ledge— 
of one. 

The gannet 
has very few 
breeding - places, 
and probably its 
choice is directed 
by the fact that 
it is incapable of 
rising from the 
level ground. Off 
the sea it can 
arise with ease, 
but its only 
neans of launch- 
ing itself into the 
ur from terra 
iyvma is to arrive 
at an edge of a 
cliff over which 
it can throw 
itself, and so 
find space to 
spread its im- 
mense —_— pinions 
the gannet is 
ft. 2in. from 
wing tip to wing tip) for flight. This is best seen by a 
visit to the rock when the birds are sitting on their eggs. 
It requires a steady head, even with a rope’s aid, to visit the 
ledges where the mother brings up the single bird that composes 
her family. Their indifference to your apprcach is remarkable. 
They will permit you to come right up to them and roll them 
over with your foot. Then they fall, in a curiously suff, lop- 
sided way, as if they were dead and stuffed, over the edge 
of the cliff, and so vanish from your sight. You see nothing 
for a second or two, but you know that the bird is falling all the 
while, hidden from your view, down towards the water. Your 
next glimpse shows the creature spreading its great wings inward 
to the rock again, and again, for a surprising length of time as it 
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or 
or 
“J 
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seems to you, 
walting, it 1S 
lost to your sight, 
till suddenly it 
reappears, com- 
ing like a Jack- 
in-the-box over 
the cliff edge 
close by you, and 
plumps down 
instantly, the 
force of its up- 
ward flight being 
calculated to a 
wonderful nicety, 
precisely on the 
spot from which 
you had pushed 
it off. The bird 
must have its 
landmarks or 
signal - posts up 
the cliffside, by 
which it knows 
precisely where 
it has to top the 
precipice in order 
Copyright to arrive at its 
own place. A 

little farther along the same ledge, perhaps, may be a young 
gannet, just a fluff of grey down with two eyes and an immense 
hungry mouth. These babies express their sentiments on the 
approach of any human visitor by throwing up every atom of 
food——and most unsavoury it is—that they have within them, a 
singular arrangement of Nature, of which one does not readily 
see the explanation. : 
The grey fluff is the plumage of the nestlings, nor is it till 

the fifth year that the gannets acquire the magnificent adult 
dress of white with the black-tipped pinion feathers. Each 
successive moult brings them a little nearer to it, sable and 
snowy plumes taking gradually the place of less distinguished 
and more monotonous colouring. Generally it is in their full- 
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grown beauty that we are familiar with 
them sailing easily with slow sweeps 
of their wide wings, over the ocean, 
then stopping a moment, hovering, as 
they mark out the herring in the sea 
beneath that they will transfix as they 
plunge down upon it, anon descending 
with wings closed, like a stone into the 
water, sending up a shower of foam, 
such as is raised by the firing of a 
submarine mine; then, after a moment 
or two, slowly rising again into the 
air, swallowing as they go the fish 
they have caught. There are those 
who will tell you that they have seen 
the gannets killed by means of trailing, 
with a long string, behind a boat, a 
board, coloured to the sea’s hue, on 
which a herring was fastened. The 
bird diving at the fish strikes and 
breaks its neck upon the unsuspected 
board. There are those who will tell 
you they have seen this, and, without 
doubt, they speak truth. The present 
writer can but tell you he has seen 
trial made of the plan often, but no 
gannet has ‘‘seemed one penny the 
worse.” 
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The fact that so large a percentage of the birds that 


we watch fishing in this characteristic manner are equipped 
with all their full-grown plumage would indicate that they 
are a long-lived race, the proportion of those that wear the 
juvenile dress of four years old and under being so small 


that it is seldom noticed by the casual observer. 
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always slightly larger than the female, but he is to be distin- 
guished more easily by a shade of brown that he retains always 


among the predominating white on the head. 


3irds born in 


any one year do not return to the rock nursery until August of 
the following season, and what their object is in resorting to it 
at that time must remain matter for conjecture, since they do 
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not take part in the great business of nesting. 
But there they stay and fish in the neighbour- 
hood of the home of their infancy until, in 
November, they join the general southward 
migration which leads the birds as far south 
as Madeira and the Canaries for their winter 
season. 

The gannet, with his 6ft. and more of wing 
stretch and his formidable beak, resembling in 
miniature the type of the great pelican tribe to 
which he belongs, has reason to fear no foe. 
The skua that hunts the gulls till they drop 
their food thinks best to leave him unmolested. 
He makes his journeys over the sea, as we are 
told, partly by flight and partly by swimming ; 
chiefly, we may conclude it probable, by the 
former method, using the water as his resting- 
place when he is weary; for in spite of his 
webbed feet he does not seem to employ them 
much for locomotion. They bring him up, no 
doubt, to the surface after his dive, but in his 
search for his meals and his goings to and fro 
his wing power serves him ably and sufficiently. 

A lighthouse, just completed, is on the 
point of being lighted for the first time on the 
side of the Bass Rock remote from the birds’ 
nesting-place. It’ will be curious to see, on 
their return from their winter quarters, whether 
these oldest inhabitants will show any resent- 
ment towards the new luminary. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


PANSIES FOR CoLour EFFECTS. 

OR quick and beautiful effects great faith should 
be placed in the Tufted Pansies, or Violas as 
they are still persistently called, though why 
this should be so is not quite clear. Viola is 
the name of the whole family. “Thus th 
wayside Violet is a Viola, and so forth, anc 

to call one section or group of Pansies by this name is 
distinctly misleading. The writer has been for the past 
fortnight making broad effects with the Violas, but he 
refrains from giving the names of the best varieties. 
And why? Because of repeated disappointment in 
obtaining the varieties desired, others being substituted 
which are considered by the vendor as in every way better, 
which probably will prove to be the case—at least, one 
hopes so. Hardy little plants—not the full-of-flower, 
pale-foliaged tints in the market, bred upin mild warmth— 
will bloom throughout the year. It is possible to get 
delightful contrasts, as the self colours amongst the Tufted 
Pansies are very beautiful—mauve, blue, white, yellow, 
cream, and sometimes margined flowers, like Duchess of 
Fife, in which the ‘‘ body” or centre colour is creamy 
yellow with mauve margin. We know few flowers so 
absolutely certain to succeed as the Tufted Pansies, and 
they are not ruinous in price. It is possible te buy 
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200 tufts, for instance, of Blue Gown for about a sovereign, and some 
are even cheaper than this. We are about to make a group of 200 Blue 
Gown towards the margin of a planting of flowering shrubs. There will be no 
formal edging, but the plants will run back, so to speak, into the ‘‘ shrubbery ” 
and make a beautiful surface of that soft pleasing blue which at once made 
Blue Gown one of the most sought after of its race. After planting, keep 
the flower-buds picked off until the plants have gained strength, and also 
remove seed-pods. 
WorK IN THE GARDEN—FOUR SUMMER FLOWERS. 

The time is rapidly approaching for planting out many beautiful summer 
flowers. One thing should not be forgotten, and that is 

Salvia patens, the bluest of blue summer flowers. It makes a charming 
group, and blue flowers that remain fresh for any length of time are very unusual. 
We have the Lobelia, but its squat formal growth becomes wearisome before 
summer has passed. Salvia patens is not hardy, but tender. There are two 
ways of increasing the stock. One is by potting the old roots in February, 
placing them in heat, and striking the young shoots or cuttings that spring 
up from the collar of the tuberous roots ; grow them on in heat until established 
in small pots, then harden off, and towards the end of May plant out in good 
soil. The secord way of getting up a stock is to sow seed in February in the 
hot-bed, covering up the pot with a piece of glass to confine the moist 
atmosphere around the seeds and hasten their germination. If staried early 
seedlings wili be in time for the summer beds. At this date, of course, the plants 
must be purchased, and a group of such a blue flower as this is very beautiful 
until the frosts of autumn make the life of tender things outdoors impossible. 

Aicotiana sylvestris.—The older N. affinis is well known ; N. sylvestris is 
becoming almost as familiar. Plants may be put in late in May or early in June, 
not before, as they are far from hardy, and a too venturesome planting means 
ultimate ruin. There is this difference between these two tobaccos—one is 
a very tall, stately, and effective plant, and N. affinis more retiring. The 
former does not belong to the border, but is more appropriate as a bold plant 
for grouping on the outskirts of the lawn, or in a single bed by itseif, where its 
tall, straight stems are in harmony with the surroundings. The flowers are 
produced in clusters and are tubular in shape, whilst they remain expanded 
during the daytime, whereas those of N. affinis shut up when the sun is shining. 
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SUMMER TENANTS. 


Seeds are easily raised in heat under glass, and the seedlings should be potted 
off, planting them out finally in late May. This is not a plant for a small 
garden, but where space exists to show off bold-growing plants. 

Abutilons.—A bed of these is quite a change from the usual run of things 
planted out for the summer. At one time Abutilons were ‘‘all the rage,” but 
of late years we have seen less of them, though why in this age of free 
grouping and informality in all things pertaining to the garden it is difficult to 
explain. The most beautiful of all and one of the most fascinating flowers in 
creation is A. vitifolium, but this is of no use as a ‘‘ bedding ” plant, except 
in quite the southern counties, the extreme south of Cornwall and Ireland, and 
in the Midlands cannot be trusted out of doors at all. When writing of 
Abutilons we do not mean the variegated Abutilons, those used with wearisome 
repetition as margins to large beds, but the free-growing varieties, the Boule de 
Neige, with its spotless white flowers, and the clear yellow of Golden Gem. 

Plumbago capensis.—We feel sure few can know how charming this blue- 
flowered plant is as a ‘‘ bedder,” otherwise we should find it more planted in 
gardens. Its clusters are of the clearest blue, and produced throughout the 
summer, far, indeed, into the autumn when the weather is mild. It is quite a 
change from the ordinary things used in bold groups, and its clear colouring is 
rare amongst outdoor pl ints. 

MAGNOLIA CONSPICUA AND ITS VARIETIES. 

At the time of writing one of the most beauti ul flowering trees in the 
garden is M. conspicua and its varieties. M. conspicua is popularly known as 
the Yulan and the Lily Tree, and at this season its big brown branches au.d 
shoots support big waxy white goblets, opening out wide in the sunshine and 
remaining pure and fresh for many days. A nipping frost browns the segments, 
and for this reason, although the tree is perfectly hardy, shelter is desirable from 
cold winds. Grouped on the woodland edge or in some sheltered corner, its 
flowers are more effective, and they are so beautiful that one likes to cut them 
for the house, to fil! large bowls, or to use Water-lily fashion in water in table 
decorations. Many no'le specimens exist in English gardens, and of consider- 
alle height, some 20ft.; and even without its fresh flowers it possesses some 
beauty, from the fresh green colouring of. the leaves. M. conspicua was 
introduced from China in 1799, and will succeed in ordinary soils. M. soulangeana 
is a hybrid that occurred quite by accident at Fromont, near Paris, in the garden 
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of Chevalier Soulange-Bodin, afer whom it is named. Its parentage is M. 
conspicua and M. obovata, as is evident in the offspring, which has the 
characteristic growth of the first-named with the colouring of the two combined, 
the pearly white of the segments being dashed with purple on the outside. 
Although we miss the delizhtful snowy beauty of the. Yulan, soulangeana is 
welcome for its distinct colouring and the important fact that it blooms later, wnen 
frosts are less prevalent. M. s. nigra has very dark flowers. 

M. Lenné is another hybrid of great beauty, and it is interesting to know 
that it can claim about the same parentage as soulangeana, but in place of the 
species M. obovata was instrumental in its production. This is one of the most 
handsome of all early-flowering Magnolias, with large purple flowers, richer in 
colour on the outside of the florets than inside, and first appearing in late spr.ng. 
Other hybrids have appeared, such as Alexandrina, spectabilis, but those more 
fully described are the best. 

M. obovata is a beautiful Japanese Magnolia, more shrubby than M. 
soulangeana, and its hybrids are not more than Ioft. in height; but it is a 
pleasing Magnolia, blooming in early summer, when its flowers are appreciated. 
They are pure white, save for a staining of purple on the outside of the segments, 
and not so large as those of M. conspicua. There is a variety of this named 
discolor, or purpurea, of which the flowers are almost entirely purple, and their 
dark colouring is very unusual. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA, 

«© S.” writes: ‘* Although introduced more than a century ago, Mertensia 
virginica, the Virginian Cowslip, never appears to find its way into mauy 
gardens, which would, however, be much the better for this neat border or 
rockery plant, whose blue flowers, with a tinge, perhaps, o° purple about them, 
are so pleasing from the end of Marcn onwards. Individually the tubular 
flowers are small, seldom exceeding an inch in length; but they are in such 
clusters that they make an effective display, although this word is, perhaps, too 
strong for the simple effect given by these drooping flowers. The leaves are 
what are described as linceolate-ovate, and of a rather dull green. This 
Mertensia, which is also known sometimes by Linnweus’s name of Pulmonaria 
virginica, is named Virginian Cowslip, Tree Lungwort, and Blue Bel's in the 
United States, whence it comes. It appears, according to Britton and Brown’s 
‘Tilustrated Flora,’ to be rather widely distributed, and occurs from Southern 
On'ario to New Jersey and South Carolina, 
Minnesota, Ne’ raska, and Kansas. Althou:h 
not too fastidious as to position in our gardens, 
Mertensia virginica evidently prefers a moist soil 
to a dry one, where it is sometimes even destroyed 
during a long-continued drought if left un- 
watered. It also likes a certain amount of 
shade, and it has a better effect when in the 
shade than when in full sun. It is, one learns 
from the work above referred to, a native of 
low meadows and grows along streams, and one 
can thus readily understand its dislike of drought 
and its preference for moistuie, even without 
shade. It is propagated by division, or by seeds 
when these are procurable. Its ‘ book’ height 
is from Ift. to 2ft., but it is often seen a little 
shorter than a foot.” 

Two Goop Fics. 

Most growers who force fruits have found 
that the Figs St. John and Pingo de Mel are 
probably the best early varieties for this season. 
Pingo de Mel is quite as good as St. John; 
indeed, in many ways it closely resembles the 
last-named, but in some cases the flesh of the 
fruit appears to be yellower and the trees have a 
more spreading growth. Both are'most valuable 
for the reason that they crop freely in the early 
part of the year and do not cast their fruits like 
many of the older kinds. Trees started in the 

’ late autumn are now giving good ripe fruits and 

Copyright in quantity, and these are obtained without hard 

forcing. These varieties bear fruit ina very young 

state. ‘*G” writes: ‘‘ We have had good crops from trees that were cuttings 

three seasons ago. If they have a fault, they produce too freely, needing much 

more thinning than they often receive. With regard to the quality of the fruits, 

I am aware they are not equal to the Brown Turkey, but the flesh of these 

varieties is sweet and refreshing, and when their earliness is taken into account 

and their easy culture, their heavy cropping and freedom from casting their 

fruits, a fault of many older varieties, these two newer kinds are well worth 
room in all gardens where early fruits are required.” 

ROSA LUTEA AND ITS VARIETIES AS STANDARDS. 

It cannot be generally known what beautiful objects these Roses are as 
standards, or they would be more extensively planted. Any good Rose soil 
where the Hedge Briar flourishes would grow this group to perfection. As 
bushes we rather miss their beauty, for the half-pendulous growth so peculiar to 
the group needs the elevation that the standard or half-standard Briar affords in 
order to display the flowers to advantage. The first spring after plantin: cut 
the growths back close, with the uppermost eye of each shoot looking outward. 
The following spring no pruning will be neces:ary beyond removing extreme 
points. These Roses always flower upon the previous summer’s wood, and 
principilly towards the ends of the growths. In order to keep up the supply of 
new wood, the trees should be looked over after flowering and some of t'e 
growths cut back hard. The type, R. lutea, is certainly the most beautiful 
sinzle vellow Rose we possess, and its coppery red variety, known as bicolor or 
punicea, also as Austrian Copper, is one of the most distinct in colour. Both 
were grown by Gerard in 1596, so that they are perhaps the oldest Roses that 
are cultivated by the present generation. It seems almost incredible that such 
beautiful hardy Roses should have been so long neglected by hybridists, not s> 
much to improve these particular varieties, because that would be almost impos- 
sible, but to impart their wonderful colouring to other types. Lord Penzance 
was the first to make use of the Austrian Copper, the result being the charmingly 
coloured Sweet Briar Lady Penzance. M. Pernet-Ducher has also recently 
used the double-flowered Persian Yellow, with the object of producing a per- 
petual-flowering group. How far he has succeeded remains to be seen—certain|y 
the variety Soleil d’Or will be most valuable from its hardiness alone. As colour 
now seems to be the most popular feature of a Ross, raisers will dou tless use 
the group under no:ice more than hitherto, 
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GARDENS 
_ OLD ‘& NEW 


OT like some of the stately places we have depicted stands 
Morton Court, on those lonely slopes at Birtsmorton 
between the hills and the Severn, and something 
nearer to Tewkesbury than it is to Great Malvern, from 
which it is often visited. Shorn somewhat of its olden 

splendour, it is the type and exemplar of an age that has passed, a 

living voice of the things that were. T his ancient structure of time- 

worn stone and of the picturesque timbering of a former age, is a 

place full of history—of the long history of men who have 
ienader: much for king and self, and have done some things 
recorded in the country’s larger annals. Quaint, almost, as any 
house in England is this manor house we have now reached in our 
indefatigable search for interesting houses and gardens, having all 
the charm of fine wood and plaster work, of the olden gateway, and 
of tall chimneys of brick, and old gateposts of the same, all 
doubled by the wide moat—house and shadow. Pleasant things 
to look upon have gathered around it, for it basks in the thickly- 
moted sunbeams, and green growths and gay flowers love to 
adorn it, while tall old trees cast down a plenteous breadth of 
shade; though thereabout, on the upper slopes of the hills, the 
heights are elsewhere mostly treeless, shrubless, ard bare. 

For the gardens our pictures must be the warrant. It will 
be observed that they are gardens of an old and natural class, 
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that their principal charm springs from the broad moat reflecting 
sO quaint a picture, and about whose margins ‘the cluster’d 
marish-mosses’”’ creep, and in whose waters many aqueous 
plants have rootage, while trees and shrubs are reflected in the 
placid surface. There are rugged walls, such as are found in 
stone-producing countries, and in places as wide apart as 
Yorkshire, Devonshire, and Wales, of which clinging growths 
are fond. Beyond this there is little to say for the gardenage. 
Our pictures will show that green things love the walls of Birts- 
morton Court and that ample grassland is about it, with an 
abundance of various trees. Somewhat lonely the place appears, 
and, being shut off in some measure from the busy world, it 
reminds us almost of ‘* Mariana in the Moated Grange,” whom 
Tennyson took from ‘* Measure for Measure.” 
«* With blackest moss the flower-pots 
Were thickly crus:ed one and all; 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the pear to the gable wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and s'range, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch ; 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange.” 
Not so far has the house departed from its ancient nobility, 
for, though diminished in size and beauty, it is still a large and 
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in many ways attractive edifice. 
Its crumbling gateway of 
stone, its many gables and 
lofty chimneys, its fine 
mullioned windows, its struc- 
ture encircled by the moat, 
form a picture that is very 
fair. to look upon in that 
country by the Severn, Within 
there are characteristic features 
of a house of the sixteenth 
century—a fine stairway with 
panelled walls and massive 
oaken balustrades, wainscoted 
rooms, and one chamber 
especially beautiful, with 
elaborate panelling and a 
splendidly-sculptured chimney- 
piece, with the arms of the 
Nanfans and their alliances. 
These are attractions for the 
antiquary and the artist, and 
the chamber we illustrate, for 
richness and beauty, is not in 
many places excelled in houses 
of the day. 

The Nanfans, who were 
people of note in their time, 
were not the first men of 
importance to be seated in 
this corner of Worcestershire. 
Anciently a family named ° 
Brute had a mansion here. 


Then we are told that Sir John Copyright THE 


Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, the 

keenest spirit in the political activity of the Lollards, fled to 
this place for shelter. Next came the Hakluyts, to which family 
belonged the famous gatherer of the narratives of early voyagers. 
It was Henry VI. who gave the manor to John Nanfan, a 
member of a Cornish family, who was an Esquire of the King’s 
Body. The Nanfans had many rich possessions, including 
manors and stannaries in Cornwall, and other manors and lands 
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in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Wales. John Nanfan was 
Governor of Jersey, Guernsey, and the islands adjoining, Keeper 
of Cardiff Castle, and Governor of a castle in Normandy. He 
gave much to the church of St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, 
and to the Abbey of Tewkesbury, in which noble pile he was 
buried. Richard Nanfan was Sheriff of Worcestershire and also 
of Cornwall, and Steward of the Manor of Tewkesbury, and he 
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held other high 
offices, and took 
part in the 
French War, be- 
coming Captain 
of Calais, and 
Knight and 
Esquire of 
the Body to 
Henry VII. 

His successor, 
Sir John Nanfan 
of Birtsmorton, 
was a patron 
of Cardinal 
Wolsey in his 
younger days, 
and in our 
picture of “The 
Old Keep” a 
window will be 
seen above the 
door in the 
courtyard, which 
is that of the 
chamber wherein 
the future 
churchman and 
statesman is said 
to have studied. Copyright 
Cavendish, 
Wolsey’s Gentleman-Usher, thus recounts how his master, 
suffering under the displeasure of Sir Amyas Paulett, gained the 
good graces of the Captain of Calais: “ And in his travail 
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thereabout, he fell in acquaintance with one Sir John Nanphant, 
a very grave and ancient knight, who had a great room (z.e., 
place) in Calais under King Henry ihe Seventh. This knight he 
served, and behaved him so discreetly and justly, that he obtained 
the especial favour of his said master; insomuch that for his 
wit, gravity, and just behaviour, he committed all the charge of 
his office unto his chaplain. And, as I understand, the office was 
the Treasurership of Calais, who was, in consideration of his 
great age, discharged of his chargeable room, and returned again 
into England, intended to live more at quiet. And through his 
instant labour, and especial favour, his chaplain was promoted 
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to the King’s ser- 
vice, and made 
his chaplain. 
And when _ he 
had cast anchor 
in the port of 
promotion, how 
he wrought | 
shall somewhat 
declare.” We, 
however, need 
not follow good 
Cavendish in 
Wolsey’s larger 
career. 

After Sir 
Richard Nanfan 
came John 
Nanfan, in whose 
time the family 
seems to have 
lost something 
of its prosperity, 
and Bridges 
Nanfan, a later 
descendant, who 
died in 1764, 
having married 
Catherine, the 
daughter of 
Sir George 
Hastings, left an only daughter as his heiress. This lady was 
four times married. Her first husband was Richard Coote, first 
Earl of Bellamont, and their son ultimately succeeded to the 
estate. She married, secondly, Rear-Admiral Sir William 
Caldwell, then Edmund Pytts, M.P., and, lastly, at the age 
of 72, William Bridgen, Lord Mayor of London. The 
Birtsmorton Estate was held by Richard, Earl of Bellamont, 
until his death in 1766, at the age of 83, when it passed to his 
only child, Lady Judith Coote, who died unmarried in 1771. 
The manor house and lands were thereupon sold, and they have 
since had several possessors. 

In Lady Judith’s time Birtsmorton Court was let to Mr. 
William Huskisson, of Oxley Manor, near Wolverhampton, and 
here his son, afterwards the famous Right Honourable William 
Huskisson, M.P., was born. These are some of the memories 
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that crowd thickly about the walls of this old Worcestershire 
dwelling-place. One chronicler remarks that the tenacity 
with which the long line of the old possessors clung to the 
moated manor house, turning there in every case when they 
felt death approaching, is a rebuke to the fashion of the 
wealthy at the present day. He tells us that legendary 
superstitions have gathered about the ancient pile. ‘ Altogether 
this isolated, fossilised, moated manor of the olden times is 
of a sort to work powerfully on that superstitious feeling 
and credulousness which are so deeply rooted in the minds of 
every rural and secluded population. The sounds which come 
after nightfall, in the autumnal and winter seasons, across that 
valley from the distant river, and which pass in such wild and 
strange notes through the branches of the ancient trees, and 
through the crazy apertures of the more ancient building, do not 
fall upon the ear without some awakening effect upon the 
imagination. The dead, who once have paced those garden 
walks, are not forgotten; and where can there be a more fitting 
haunt for those sights which ‘we poor fools of Nature’ shrink 
from, than the spaces covered 
with the deep shadows of 
those overhanging trees—the 
living things, which budded 
and grew in the times of other 
generations, and which seem 
to lift themselves aloft, as in 
a proud consciousness of being 
more associated with what has 
been than with what now is?” 
There is a legend with a tragic 
ending, of the love of “The 
Maid of Longdon” for the 
‘Childe of Eldersfield’’; 
another of a duel between 
two rivals in the ‘bloody 
meadow,” with its impress 
of horror still maintained 
by an annual sermon in 
Berrow Parish Church against 
the crime of duelling. But it 
is unnecessary to fill these 
pages with the various legends 
which have gathered about this 
quaint old place. 

We have said also enough 
about its history. It remains, 
therefore, but to draw attention 
once more to the quaint 
features—the bridge conducting 
under a lofty stone gateway, 
with embattled walls, to an 
open court, where mullioned 
windows light the surrounding 


rooms; the great dining Copyright 


THE “MASTER 


[The ‘‘ Master of Game” is the oldest book on sport (hitherto unpublished) in 
the English language. It was written by Duke Edward of York, who fell 
at Agincourt, 1415, and the majority of the chapters are literal translations 
from Count Gaston de Foix’s famous hunting book ‘ La Chasse,” written 
between 1387 and 1391. The pictures reproduced are fac-similes from a 
very fine copy of the latter work preserved in the National Library of 
France. ] 
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Or THE Fox anp His NATURE. 


- HE fox is a common beast, and therefore I need not 


tell of his making, and there be but few gentlemen 

who have not seen some. . . . Hunting fora fox 

is fair, for the good cry of hounds that follow him so 

neigh and with such good will as they scent of him, 
for he flies through the thick woods and also he stinks evermore.” 
With these words our Plantagenet Prince puts into English the 
famous French veneur’s graphic description, with some additions of 
his own; and the miniaturist who illuminated with exquisite skill 
the vellum pages of the manuscript—one of the treasures of the 
Paris National Library—from which the camera has borrowed 
the present reproduction, has succeeded, in spite of the quaint 
perspective, in producing a most life-like picture of fox-hunting. 
We see Reynard disappearing in what is evidently intended 
to represent thick woods, the four and a-half couples of running 
hounds in full cry at his heels. Two of the three chacechiens, 
or berners-on-foot—the one in the rear with four couplings 
thrown over his right arm, the others armed with lances— 
wear blue coats, the third a red one. The Prince, mounted 
on a white courtault, is garbed in a blue undercoat and hose 
of the same colour, a pink overcoat, and bright red cap, the 
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parlour, wainscoted, with its carved oak, and its armorial 
mantel-piece, and the spacious banqueting-room on the other 
side of the court, 5oft. long and 24ft. wide, with a handsome ceiling, 
hiving the Tudor rose and fleur-de-lys in its compartments. 
From the windows that overlook the moat there is a gracious 
prospect of the radiant garden, and of the peaceful country 
beyond. The cruciform church is also interesting, and 
stands adjacent to the house, as often the custom was 
in those old times, when it was but a stone’s throw from 
the hall in which the knight lived his life to the place 
in which his bones should be buried. There is old stained 
glass in the windows, and ancient seating. Here also may 
be seen the curious altar tomb of Sir John Nanfan, with 
characteristic figures of the ‘‘weepers” of his family, and 
an immense monument also of Admiral Caldwell, who has 
been referred to, as well as others of the old dwellers at 
Birtsmorton Court. In short, this place is one of those 
interesting survivals of antiquity which, in such quaint forms, 
are unfortunately too few in the land. 
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coat of the man behind him being of the same colour. In their 
right hands they grip the déstortoires or éstortpoires, hazel sticks 
three feet in length, which were held before the face to save it 
from being hit by branches when riding through thick covert. 

But it is time to let our text explain itself. Our author 
proceeds to dilate upon the familiar tactics of the fox: ‘* He will 
scarcely leave a covert when he is therein; he does not take to 
the open country, for he does not trust to his running, neither in 
his defence, for he is too feeble. If he does, it is because he is 
forced to by strength of men and hounds. He will always hold 
to a covert, and if he can only find a briar to cover himself with 
he will cover himself with that. When he sees that he cannot 
last, then he goes to earth the nearest he can find which he 
knows well, and then men may dig him out and take him if it is 
easy digging, but not among the rocks. If greyhounds give him 
any teyntes and overset (outpace) him, his last remedy, if he is 
in an open country, will be that he beskets gladly, so that the 
ereyhounds should leave him for the stink of the dirt and also for 
the fear they have. A little greyhound is very hardy when he 
takes a fox by himself, for men have seen great greyhounds 
which might well take a hart and a wild boar and a wolf and will 
let the fox go. 

‘‘ When the vixen is assaute and goes in her love and she 
seeks the fox, she cries with a hoarse voice as a mad hound 
does; also when she calls her whelps, when she misses any of 
them, she calls in the same way. ‘The fox does not complain 
when men slay him, but he defends himself with all his power 
while he is alive. He lives on vermin and all carrion and on 
foul worms. His best meat that he most loves are hens, capons, 
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duck and young gcese, and other wild fowl when he can get 
them; also butterflies and grasshoppers, milk, cheese, and butter. 
They do great harm in warrens for the rabbits and hares which 
they eat, and take them so cunningly and with such malice and 
not by running. There are some that hunt as a wolf, and some 
that go nowhere but the villages to seek the prey for their feeding. 
As I have said, they are so cunning and subtle that neither men 
nor hounds can find a remedy to keep themselves from their false 
turns. 

‘“‘ Also foxes dwell in great hedges or in great coverts, or in 
burrows near some town or village, for to evermore harm hens 
and other things as I have said. The fox’s skins are wonderfully 
warm to make cuffs and furs, 
but they stink evermore if they 
are not well tanned. 

“The grease and the 
marrow are good for the 
hardening of the sinews. Ot 
the other manners of the fox 
and his cunning I will speak 
more openly hereafter. Men 
take them with hounds, with 
greyhounds, with hayes, and 
with purse nets, but he cuts 
these with his teeth as the 
male of the wolf does, but not 
quickly.” 

In spite of our author’s 
promise to tell us more here- 
after, he fails to do so. The 
fox in England was at that 
time still looked upon as 
vermin, and any means to 
encompass his death were 
legitimate. And in view of 
‘“‘ butterflies and grasshoppers ” 
not being the mainstay of his 
diet, his death was hailed with 
delight, whether slain by fair 
means or foul. When our 
author speaks of “the little 
greyhound,” he means the 
kind used for coursing the 
hare, as Gaston Phoebus, in 
his parent work, says in this 
passage, ‘‘/évrier de liévre,” in 
contradistinction to the grey- 
hound used for bigger game, 
such as the deerhound of 
Scotland, and the wolfhound 
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of Ireland, which were called 
lévriers d’attache. 

It is interesting to note that 
Gaston Phoebus, in his chapter 
on fox-hunting, which the Duke 
of York for some unknown 
reason did not translate, tells us 
how the earth-stopper should 
go to work overnight; and if 
the fox was to be taken alive, 
how purse nets were to be 
placed over one of the openings 
of the earth, and Reynard 
smoked out with liberal allow- 
ances of sulphur and nitre. If 
he was to be hunted with 
hounds, a few were to be put 
into the covert, and others held 
in relays at such places where 
the fox was likely to break 
covert; so, evidently, there was 
not much chanceof his taking to 
the open country, if so inclined, 
the chances being that he 
would be chopped in hisattempt 
toget away. However, Gaston 
Phoebus says that when the 
huntsman is sure the fox is on 
foot, ‘‘he should lay on all his 
hounds, for it is a good chase, 
as the fox will run round a long 
time in his country without 
leaving it.” 

3ut, nevertheless, the noble 
sport of fox-hunting, as we 
understand it to-day, was not 
practised for more than 200 
years after the author of the 
‘* Master of Game” met with a 
hero’s death on the battle-field 
of Agincourt. Many writers have quoted numerous grants and 
charters and wardrobe accounts of the three Edwards, where fox- 
hounds and fox-hunting is mentioned, but all these early records 
refer to the destruction of foxes as vermin by means of nets and 
other poaching contrivances mentioned above. Taking the next 
prominent book in English on venery, Turbervile’s ‘* Noble Art of 
Venery,” published in 1575-76, the part relating to fox-hunting is 
again taken from the French, where the fox was treated with little 
more ceremony than the badger. In the following century the 
less archaic work by Blome, published in 1686, although copied 
page after page from previous authors, is far more modern in its 
views on fox-hunting. Blome says: ‘‘ What has been wrote on 
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this subject and what has likewise gone by tradition was that 
which was practiced when the land was much more woody, 
and when they (the foxes) abounded so much as to be a general 
nuisance, as wolves were before they were destroyed. But of 
late years (by experience the mother of invention) the knowledge 
of this, as indeed of all other chases, is arrived to far greater 
perfection, being now become a very healthful recreation to such 
that delight therein.” And then, as he says, he proceeds to give 
us “a modern account of fox-hunting as it is at this day used 
by the most expert in this chase.” 

Chafin, in his ‘‘ Cranbourne Chase,” tells us that he believes 
that the first steady pack of foxhounds established in the 
western parts of England was by Thomas Fownes, in Dorset- 
shire, about the year 1730, and to show the general ignorance 
prevailing on the subject, he tells an amusing story where 
these hounds were taken into Yorkshire, and the sportsmen 
there were riding the covert and whipping the furze as for a 
hare, and the huntsman hal to ask them to leave it, and allow 
his hounds to draw. 

Or tHE Nature OF THE BaDGeErR. 

Another animal, of which the ‘“‘ Master of Game” gives 
us the natural history chapter only, is the badger, or the grey, 
as it was then called. Gaston Phoebus, from whom it is a 
translation, gives a few lines: ‘‘How to hunt and take the 
badger” by “going to the badger’s earths at moonlight and 
setting purse nets therein, and then early in the morning drawing 
all the surrounding hedges and coppices for him.” If the hounds 
put him up he will fly to his earth and be taken in the net. 
He adds that the badger will stand at bay like a wild boar, but 
‘as there is little skill in this chase I will speak no more of it.” 

According to our illustrations of the badger there would seem 
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to have been no lack of these animals, but we must remember that 
the artist did not intend to do more than was customary in other 
spheres of the painter’s activity when the subject of the picture 
had to be depicted in several different actions. Thus a 
christening, a wedding, wars, and the death of a man were 
frequently limned on one and the same canvas. 

Our author begins his chapter about the badger in the 
orthodox fashion: ‘* The badger is a common beast enough, and 
therefore I need not tell you of his making, for there be few men 
that have not se-n some of them; also I shall take no heed in 
speaking of him, for it is not a beast that needeth any great 
mastery (skill) to devise of how to hunt him, orto hunt him with 
strength, for a badger can fly but a little way before he is over- 
taken with hounds, or else he goes to bay and is soon slain. 
His usual dwelling is in the earth in great burrows, and if he 
comes out he will not walk far from thence. He lives on all 
vermin and carrion and all fruits, and all such things as the fox. 
He dares not venture far by day as the fox does, for he cannot 
flee. He lives more by sleeping than any other thing. Once in 
the year they farrow as the fox. When they are hunted they 
defend themselves long and mightily, and have evil-biting and 
venomous as the fox, and yet they defend themselves better than 
the fox. It is the beast of the world that gathereth most grease 
within, and that is because of the long sleeping that he sleepeth. 
And his grease bears medecine as does that of the fox and yet 
more, and men say that if a child that has never worn shoes, if 
first shod with those made of the skin of the badger, that child 
will heal horses of the farcy if it should ride upon them, but of 
that I make no affirmation. His flesh is not to eat, neither is that 
of the fox nor of the wolf.” W. A. BatLitie-GROHMAN. 


(To be continued.) 
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By EVELYN 


ie O one on ’em’s settled at last, Mrs. Shepherd, me dear,” 
said Mrs. Brown, sentimentally. ‘Ah! ’ow romantic.” 
‘“T suppose so,” replied Mrs. Shepherd, with a 
deep sigh. ‘Yes, there is ’opes of the same, I 
believe.” 

“ An’ Mollie, too, as was never hanythink but a_ shinin’ 
cross on your ‘ands, so to speak, through ’er weak ’elth, an’ not 
bein’ able to get out to service!’’ continued Mrs. Brown, 
inspiringly. ‘‘Sech a ‘appy serprise as it mus’ be to you, Mrs. 
Shepherd, not to speak of a comfit.” , 

“ Nothink’s a comfit with a large family like mine,” said 
Mrs. Shepherd, tremblingly. ‘* When one’s hup, another’s 
down; I’ve made up me mind to that.” 

“There you is on the point of ’owlin’ again,’’ said Mrs. 
Brown, with strong admiration. ‘* Never did I see hanythink like 
your genteel un’appiness, Mrs. Shepherd. When I ’eard the good 
noos this mornin’, I thinks to meself, thinks I, ‘Ah! this ‘ll 
make pore Mrs. Shepherd smile if hanythink will,’ thinks I; 
‘’an’im foreman at Truebell’s works, with ‘is ’undred an’ fifty 
a-year an’ all.’ But no, nothink can’t cheer you up, Mrs. 
Shepherd! Ah! ’ow you do remind me of the widdered duchess 
in ‘ The Bride of a Peer, or Caught from Be’ind with a Bread- 
knife.’ ” 

“A sway-gog’s nothin’ to a large family,” said Mrs. 
Shepherd, tears of anguish rising in her eyes; ‘‘ indeed, I may 
say that ’ad I been given the choice, | should a-chose the sway- 
gog as less surprisin’ to the feelin’s.” 

“Now, Mrs. Shepherd, there’s hups an’ downs in hevery- 
think,” said Mrs. Brown, earnestly, ‘an’ only to be heggspected ; 
but a person with ser many blessin’s really didn’t ought to talk 
thus despairin’ of sway-gogs. As fur as that I cannot go. Look 
at the fatherly way Providence ‘as watched over you, with your 
two weakly ones a-dyin’ off hearly that comferable, an’ your 
third disappointment a-settlin’ of ’erself with a good ’usbing 
thus hunexpected an’ romantic!” 

«I’m sure I rejyce over me blessin’s ’earty enough,” rejoined 
Mrs. Shepherd, weeping copiously; “I never thought to see one 
of me girls married, let alone Mollie, as ‘asn’t ’alf ’er sisters’ 
colour nor figgers neither. Mollie’s nothin’ but a slip of a thing, 
as you may say. Like as not she’ll rush orf sudding in a steep 
decline afore she’s been married a year. I’ve quite made up me 
mind to that. But ’er sisters is twice the wimming.” 4 

“They've ‘ad their young men this long time, aint they?” 
remarked Mrs. Brown, sighing with pleasure at the visions her 
words called up. 

‘Been walkin’ steady for the last six year,” said Mrs. 
Shepherd, with fresh sobs; ‘but nothin’ never come of it, 
through the young feller hallways a-provin’ of ‘isself that 
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uncerting at the last moment. They’d almost give up ’ope, 
pore things, but now Mollie’s goin’ orf thus sudding, as never 
‘ad no young man at all, ’as set "em agog again a bit.” 

‘** Well, she’s been an’ caught the bes’ match in four parishes 
some’ow,” said Mrs.Brown, profoundly. ‘‘ There’s jealous ’earts 
down street to-night, I'll be bound. Ah! ’ow it does remind 
me of the ’eroine in ‘The ’Ousemaid an’ the Prince, or ’Oo 
Killed the Valet.’ I met Mary Straker on the common comin’ 
along ’ere. ‘So there’s goin’ to be a Mary Tharborough arter 
all, Miss Straker,’ ses I, ‘ but not quite the one you reckoned on, 
I believe,’ ses I; which the ’ole villidge ’as seen the way she set 
’er cap at ’im, though ’e never took no more notice of ’er than if 
she’d been a fly. But she’s a ’andsome piece, there’s no denyin’ 
that. Hanyone with a heye for potry, like meself, mus’ see it. 
It looks like the summer walkin’ up the road when Mary Straker 
comes along. Still, of course, she’s far below ’im.” 

At this remark Mrs. Shepherd’s tears immediately redoubled. 

‘‘Whathever’s the matter now, me pore creacher?”’ enquired 
Mrs. Brown, tenderly. 

“’E’s too ’igh even for Mollie, ’oo’s father keeps the 
bes’ shop in the villidge, an’ churchwarden an’ all,” sobbed 
Mrs. Shepherd, ‘‘let alone Mary Straker, as works in the fields 
like hany man. No goodcan hever come of it. I’ve quite made 
up me mind to that.” 

Mrs. Brown sat bolt upright. 

‘Do you mean ter say ’as ’ow ’e doesn’t mean straight by 
‘er, Haline Shepherd ?” she demanded. 

‘‘Oh, ’e means straight enough,” replied Mrs. Shepherd. 
‘“«’Er ring’s as thick as three, an’ they’re to be married in autumn 
afore ’e goes to “is big job back in London. No, it aint that. 
It’s ’is "igh hedewcation as terrifies me, Mrs. Brown. ’E aint 
like us; ’e’s a gentleman. I can’t ’ardly see straight meself, let 
alone speak straight, when ’e’s about with ‘is manners an’ ’is 
quiet thoughts a-settin’ that steady in ’is heye. . An’ ’ow she 
dares ser much as breathe with ’im watchin’ ’er the way ’e does, 
for fear she shouldn’t bring it out correc’, it beats me to think, 
though she ’as always leaned that steady to ’er books. Which ’e 
makes ’er potry.” 

“ Never!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Brown, breathless with astonish- 
ment and ecstasy. ‘‘ Potry.” 

«‘’E does,” said Mrs. Shepherd, dabbing at her eyes; ‘an’ 
never did I ’ear of a young man as was anyways respectable 
a-makin’ of ’is young woman potry, hexcep’ in novelettes, where 
things is ’ardly respectable at all, of course—that not bein’ a 
consideration in hupper circles. Not as Saul Tharborough isn’t 
respectable. Nothin’ could be moreso. But, still, ’e makes ’er 
potry!” 

‘‘Ab-h-h!”’ said Mrs. Brown, with a long sigh, as one 
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returning slowly to earth. ‘‘ Potry! 
of it, Mrs. Shepherd? It shouldn’t never go no further.” 

Mrs. Shepherd folded her hands, shut her eyes, and said in 
a high voice: 

“Ho, Meary!” 

There was a long pause. 

‘‘T can’t remember no more of it,” said Mrs. Shepherd, 
opening her eyes, with a sigh. ‘‘ Me ’ead’s not what it was. 
But the rest on it is much the same.” 

‘Well, I never did,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘Potry! Ah, 
horften ’ave I thought what I should do if someone went an’ 
made potry to me, as might well ’ave been the case if me father 
‘adn’t sat on me face be mistake when a child. Well, Mollie’s 
alucky girl! ’Er sayin’ that piece at the concert ’e got up for 
Truebell’s ’ands, when ’e first come down ’ere, was a ’appy 
thing for ‘er! An’ I will say she’s the honly one in the place as 
comes hanywhere near ’im for learnin’ an’ quiet ways. An’ ’ow 
does she take it, Mrs. Shepherd?” 

But it at once appeared that during the entire interview 
Mrs. Brown had asked 
no more unfortunate 
question than _ this. 
Nonhe of Mrs. 
Shepherd’s apprehen- 
sions, it seemed, 
vivid and heart- 
rending though they 
wereupon every subject, 
equalled in acuteness 
those raised by this 
consideration, and _ it 
was with difficulty that 
her excited friend 
gathered from beneath 
a heaving apron how 
lightly, how criminally 
lightly, Mollie ‘¢ too} 
ig 

‘““Many’s the time 
we Saad tocer, 
aweepin’: ‘You oughter 
take a young man 
more ’umble, Mollie 
Shepherd.” Many’s the 
time I’ve said to ’er, 
‘’Ow do you know but 
what’e mayn’t be caught 
by a ’andsomer face nor 
yours, Mollie Shepherd, 
which no one could say 
you've ’alf your sisters’ 
colours, nor their figgers 
neither. Hall young 
men feels their. value,’ 
ses I, ‘let alone such a 
young man as_— Saul 
Tharborough, as is sure 
to ’ave ’eaps to tell ’im 
of it if ’°e don’t see it 
‘isself, an’ if yer don’t 
study ’im more, an’ lay 
hout to show ’im bya 
lovin’ ’eart ‘ow deep 
you feels the kindness 
’e’s done you, you'll lose 
‘im, Mollie Shepherd,’ 
ses I; ‘an’ serves you 
right. Let me warn 
you plain,’ ses I, ‘as 
"ow pale cheeks an’ 
book-learnin’ won’t 
never ‘old no young 
man as can ’ave ’is 
choice of red cheeks an’ the willin’ ways ’e looks for—— 

Here Mrs. Shepherd became inaudible through tears. 

«« An’ what did Mollie say?” asked Mrs. Brown, pale with 
consternation. 

‘“‘ If I tells you what she said, you won’t never believe me,” 
said Mrs. Shepherd, issuing from her apron that her words 
might have more weight. ‘‘‘ When it comes to a man a wantin’ 
to go,’ ses she, ‘Saul Tharborough or no,’ ses she, ‘it’s time to 
let ’im,’ ses she.” 

“Let ’im!”’ ejaculated Mrs. Brown, with a horrified gasp. 

“¢ Let ’im,’” repeated Mrs. Shepherd, ‘“ ‘an’ I wouldn’t never 
raise a finger either to ’old ’im then hor now,’ ses she.” 

A dreadful silence ensued, broken only by Mrs. Shepherd’s 
sobs. 

“‘ It’s small wonder you weeps, Mrs. Shepherd,” said Mrs. 
Brown at last, solemnly, ‘‘ though of course ’owlin’ in you aint 
never quite the same upset it isin others; the way you sheds tears 
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genteel and easy right through church of a Sunday hevenin’ 
when nothin’s ’appened nor aint a goin’ to ’apping ’avin’ horften 
raised the jealous feelin’s of them as can’t do likewise. But this 
*ere—this despisin’ of the romantic chances as ’Eving ’as flung at 
’er “ead, so to speak——”’ 

At this moment the door opened, and Mollie Shepherd 
herself came in. 

Up to sixteen years Mollie had never known a day free 
from suffering, but at that age she had “taken the turn,” as it 
is called in our village, and now there were no signs of ill-health 
about her. She might be a slip of a thing still, too slight for 
village standards of beauty, but on her sharply-moulded face 
and in her grey eyes those years of pain had set that curious 
isolating stamp of thought and sweetness which certain natures 
show so attractively, and in glance and smile and gesture the 
characteristics of an indomitable and humorous spirit looked 
keenly forth. Saul Tharborough’s eye had not been so far out 
when it had adjudged her face, according to the standards he had 
taught himself to consider the highest, to be the most 
alluring and the most 
unusual of any his 
ambitious, strenuous 
life had yet allowed 
him to notice. More- 
over, his judgment 
jumped with his 
ambition. Mollie had 
the makings of a 
lady. 

“Why, mother, 
what are you cryin’ for 
now ?”’ said Mollie, half 
sharply, half sweetly. 
‘““What’s she cryin’ 
for, Mrs. Brown?” 

«‘J_-I—fergit for 
the moment, Mollie,” 
replied Mrs. Brown, 
looking searchingly at 
the ceiling. 

“Mother, what are 
you cryin’ for?” de- 
manded Mollie. 

‘Don’ arsk me, 
Mollie Shepherd, or I 
might tell you,” said 
Mrs. Shepherd between 
her sobs. 

‘‘Marridge is a 
sollim step as_horften 
leads to pitfalls an’ 
heven sudding death,” 
remarked Mrs. Brown 
hastily, ‘which your 
pore mother feels 
natchrul, an’ I wish you 
joy, me dear. That’s 
never striking seving! 
Dear me, I mus’ ’urry 
orf, I’m afraid.” 

A little later Mollie’s 
sister Maggie, home 
from her place for 
a two days’ holiday, 
came into the sitting- 
room where Mollie 
was sitting alone, 
Mrs. Shepherd having 
forgotten her tears, and 
departed to see to the 
supper. 

“Well, you've 
luck,” said Maggie, 
stopping short when she saw her sister, and gazing at her 
half sulkily, half admiringly. ‘I’ve seed your Saul. Passed 
him in the street.” 

“Well,” said Mollie, looking up from her book. 

“Well! Is that all you ’as to say, Mollie Shepherd?” 
demanded Maggie. 

‘* What more should I say ?” asked Mollie, a smile breaking 
out round her mouth as she tossed her book away. 

“*Oh, nothin’, of course! You've ’ad ser many young men 
arter you, aint you? There aint no call for you to be pleased 
about it—oh, no! Of course there ain’t. An’ what ’e sees in 
you I can’t think. You ’aven’t ’alf the colour me an’ ’Liza ’as.” 

*‘You’re never jealous of me, Maggie Shepherd,” said 
Mollie, resting her chin on her palms, and looking up at her 
sister with another sudden, sweet smile. ‘* Why, you’ve ‘ad one 
in hall your three places, an’ Saul’s my first.” 

“‘Oh, I aint jealous of you,” said Maggie, half mollified, 
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but let me tell you, for all you may jig with your shoulders, there’s 
others as is, an’ you’d better not be quite so ‘igh an’ mighty 
about it. I’ve been ’earin’ some things down street to-night, an’ 
you'd oughter keep your heye on Mary Straker, if not on the 
rest. Of course, she don’t mix with the hother girls, but 
heveryone knows she’s been tryin’ to make Saul Tharborough 
notice ‘er, an’ she’s wild because you’ve got ’im.” 

“ Mary Straker,” repeated Mollie, with a soft laugh; “ why, 
she works in the fields. I don’t believe Saul ever looked at’er.” 

‘“«] daresay ’e’asn’t,” said her sister, emphatically. ‘‘’E ain't 
the sort to look, hanyway—’e’s the sort to be looked hat. But you 
keep your heye on ‘er. Whether ’e looks at ‘er or not, you’d 
better, Mollie Shepherd. The men think ’er the ’andsomest girl in 
this villidge, labourer or no labourer, though she’s a_ bold, 
common-lookin’ ’ussy, to my mind. An’ she’s a big girl, an’ as 
different to you as chalk from cheese, an’ men is queer,” con- 
cluded the stout maiden, with a sigh. ‘ You never know what 
they're goin’ to take to.”’ 

Mollie thought a moment, her brow unshaded. 

‘‘] don’t like runnin’ down another girl,’ she said, in her 
sweet, sharp voice. ‘I'd rather run a man down any day. But 
Mary Straker isn’t a good girl. Jus’ because of that, I sha’n’t 
‘keep an eye’ on her, not so much as the corner of an eye. I 
might for a brother or a son, but not for the man I’m goin’ to 
honour an’ obey. You don’t know Saul. I couldn’t insult ’im 
so, and it wouldn’t be sense neither.” 

She raised her head with determination. 

“It wouldn’t serve any purpose, what’s more,” she added. 
“Tf Saul Tharborough ’as it in ’im to like that sort, then ’e ’as 
somethin’ in ‘im I shouldn’t like, an’ ’e can go to ’er, or hany of 
‘er kind.” 

“You're a queer girl, Mollie,” commented her sister. ‘* You 
always was different to the rest on us. It was governess as did 
it. She spoilt you, she did, a teachin’ of you to read potry an’ 
learn ‘istry, an’ go to church a-weekdays like you do.” 

‘‘Governess taught me all I knows,” said Mollie, firing up. 
‘‘An’ I only wish she'd a-stopped on at the Board School. 
Then I’d a been a teacher, too, an’ never ’ad all this bother.” 

“Oh, you've book-learnin’,” said Maggie, contemptuously. 
“T grant you that. It’s what caught Saul Tharborough.” 

She paused, and then, ali unconscious, repeated her 
mother’s words. 

‘But you'll be a silly seving times over if you let ‘im slip 
through your fingers; an’ let me tell you, Mollie Shepherd, 
book-learnin’ may catch a man, but it never kep’ one yet.” 
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HE Maypoles still to be met with ere and there stand 
as memorials of the ‘“‘ Merry England” that has faded 
away. They do not belong to the prosaic * present 
day’; they are relics of a time when men had simpler 
minds. 

With a Maypole towering over one it is easy to conjure up a 
picture of the past, to hear the rumble of coach or post-chaise 
over village cobble-stones instead of the thunder of a train in 
the railway cutting, the cheery winding of the horn in place of 
the steam-whistle’s shriek. Some few old English villages have 
changed little since they saw those days, and many are the 
thatched cottages yet standing with twisted eaves and narrow 
windows that have sheltered that most virtuous of maidens, the 
May Queen. With how radiant a face did she not issue, draped 
in garlands, from these humble doors; with what exclamations 
was she not received by her companions; with what elation did 
she not accept the homage of sisters and brothers in toil and 
poverty, on the festival which saw her brief reign. She and the 
Maypole shared the honours of the day, it being the centre of 
the merry-making and she the leading feature of the same. 

Hear the hammer of determined dancing, the cracked 
instruments twanging time, the laughter and song; see the gay 
ribbons floating, the wreaths of many-coloured flowers, the 
flushed, excited faces of the youthful throng, the beaming 
countenances of the elders ; observe the London coach drawn up 
for a moment by the wayside that its passengers may view the 
animated scene, the Jurds and ladies of the Manor in brilliant 
attire pausing in their ride to display a patronising amusement 
over the rustic ball. 

But memories of far more ancient date are gathered round 
the Maypole—memories of Roman warriors crowding to witness 
the dance in the Goddess Flora’s honour, making rude music 
with swelling songs and clanking arms. 

It belongs to every century except our own, to generations 
of men who feasted and fought, who made merry wildly and 
gave battle savagely. No wonder it stands aloof from us; we 
have grown mercenary, and those that erected it knew nothing 
of our mode of life. But they kept the May feast as it should be 
kept, and the Maypole fits in with their ideas, not with ours. 
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A SURVIVAL. 


Very few and far between are the spots where the lads and 
lasses still caper, streamers in hand, oo» May Day, and 
I fear their Queens are degenerate in the spirit of the feast. 
Nevertheless, long may they caper, and long may their energy 
keep the old custom smouldering in our midst! Our forefathers 
held to it in peace and war—why should not we? It recalls 
to us the many centuries that have rolled by while our country 
grew and prospered and the ways of her people changed. Its 
origin is lost in the far distance of another era; its doom, alas, 
seems registered in this generation. 








HE new volume of the Badminton Library, published 

under the title of Motors and Motor Driving, occupies a 

unique and curious position in comparison with its 
numerous predecessors. When this famous series of 

books treating of the sports and pastimes indulged in 

by Englishmen was inaugurated, the automobile was, to all 
intents and purposes, unknown, and the bicycle was in its earliest 
infancy. Even when Mr. Watson, the editor, wrote in the preface 
to “The Poetry of Sport,” ‘* With this volume the Badminton 
Library comes to an end,” he still was careful to add, ‘* Who 
can say what sport may not spring up and take the public fancy? 
If any such does arise, a volume about it will doubtless be 
written.” A new sport has arisen, and the promise of Mr. 
Watson has been ably fulfilled by Mr. Alfred Harmsworth and 
the other expert writers who are responsible for the present book. 
The need for it was great, although it is only within the last year 
or two that the want has been urgently felt. Automobilism till 
to-day has been absolutely without any permanent literature of a 
popular character. Weekly and monthly papers there are in 
plenty—perhaps too many for a young and struggling industry 
to support. For those of strongly-developed mechanical tastes 


there was, of course, Mr. Worby Beaumont’s standard work on 
“Motors and Motor Vehicles,” but for the ordinary member of 
the public there existed no trustworthy and up-to-date book from 
which he could obtain advice on buying a motor, or using it 
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when he had obtained one. ‘ Motors,” again, unlike some of 
its predecessors, is intensely practical, and but little space is 
devoted to history or reminiscence, the evident object of the 
compilers being to give the reader really sensible advice on 
every subject connected with automobilism. That they have 
succeeded, everyone who reads the volume will confess. 

The first chapter is devoted to a short history of the motor- 
car, by the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, who, with patriotic 
pride, mentions the production of the Cugnot steam carriage in 
1769 as marking the birth of automobilism. He contesses, 
however, that Cugnot was before his time, and that it was an 
Englishman, Gurney, who, in 1829, produced the first practical 
steam automobile, making a journey to Bath and back at a 
respectable pace. Gurney had many imitators, and steam 
carriages were multiplying in such numbers that in 1831 a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed to 
consider the question. Their report was a remarkable cne, and 
with very little alteration would do service to-day. They 
expressed themselves satisfied that steam vehicles were safe, 
practicable, and efficient; that they were cheaper and speedier 
than carriages drawn by horses, and caused less wear to the 
surface of the roads. Everyone knows, however, that the 
influence of the promoters of the railways, and other persons 
with vested interests, killed the future development of the 
movement for many years. The chapter is a very interesting 
one, and, extending as it does to only twenty-four pages, cannot 
be said to encroach unduly on the more practical patos of the 
book. 

The Hon. John Scott-Montagu deals with the utility of 
m tor vehicles, and his remarks on their influence on social life 
in the country are especially interesting: ‘When you are in 
your country house, what an added joy to your daily life! 
Perhaps you are surrounded by a few near neighbours of whom 
you have seen almost too much, and beyond them a wider circle 
of friends from ten to twenty utiles off, or even more, whom, 
without previous arrangement as to change of horses, you cannot 
conveniently reach. These now become quite accessible, and a 
shoot twenty miles from home can be undertaken, or you can 
lunch with your neighbour five-and-twenty miles off as easily in 
1902 as in 1892 you could meet your friend living seven miles 
from your door. 

All this makes for an improvement of the social con- 
ditions of country life, a widening of its opportunities, a 
better knowledge of your county, and less boredom with your 
parish.” Mr. Scott-Montagu also gives some useful advice as 
to the employment of the motor for station work, hunting, and 
shooting, and the types of vehicles most suitable for these 
purposes. 

Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, the author, or perhaps one should 
say the editor, of the volume—as he is only directly responsible 
for one chapter—takes the choice of a motor as his subject. 
Mr. Harmsworth confesses to the present ownership of eight 
vehicles ‘‘and some others,’ and seems to have divided his 
affections pretty equally between petrol, steam, and electricity. 
He states, however, that in his opinion a good petrol engine is 
infinitely the best for all-round work, and in this opinion the 
majority of motorists will probably concur. Mr. Harmsworth 
gives some useful advice to prospective purchasers, though he 
deals with his subject rather more from the point of view of the 
comparatively wealthy buyer, who can afford an expensive car 
or cars and a highly skilled engineer to run them, than of the 
man of moderate means who is meditating the purchase of a 
single small motor vehicle. The most interesting portion of the 
chapter is that which deals with the question of hill climbing ; 
and in order to enable prospective purchasers to make practical 
tests of the vehicles submitted to them, a number of illustrations 
are given, showing the contours of the steepest hills in and near 
London. Purchasers who live in a hilly country can thus 
ascertain the suitability of any car for their own district. Savoy 
Street, which is often represented by makers as having a 
gradient of 1 in 83, is shown by the plan given to be only 1 in 
11°24 at its steepest part, with an average gradient of 1 in 
13'4. Plans of Petersham Hill, the Test Hill, Richmond, and 
Wetherall Gardens, Hampstead, are also given, the latter the 
steepest of all, showi g a rise of 1 in 7°2 at one part. A series 
of tables is added for use with the plans. Lady Jeune deals 
with the important question of dress for motoring from the ladies’ 
standpoint, while the president of the Automobile Club of 
France, in his advice on men’s dress, seems to have realised 
with singular happiness the sort of garb that will be acceptable 
to the average Englishman. The intending motorist is warned 

—and those who “ motor” know that the warning is necessary— 
that protection to the eyes by goggles or glasses surrounded by silk 
is absolutely indispensable. ‘Cold winds in winter, dust and flies 
of every description i in spring and summer, render miserable the 
life of the motorist who drives with unprotected eyes. Chapters 
of a technical nature, yet couched in language that renders them 
easily understandable by the uninitiated, with the help of excellent 
and profuse illustrations, are contributed by such well-known 
experts as R. J. Mecredy, J. Ernest Hutton, Henry Sturmey, 
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and many others. Mr. C. L. Freeston deals with the vexed 
question of tyres, and Mr. Walter Staner, the editor of the 
Autocar, contributes a chapter on the popular steam-cars. One 
of the most useful contributions to the volume is the Hon. C. S. 
Rolls’s chapter on the caprices of the petrol notor. Mr. Rolls, 
who probably has a more varied experience of petrol cars 
than anyone in the country, treats his subject in such an 
exhaustive manner that he very wisely warns the would-be 
motorist to look upon the chapter as he would a veterinary 
surgeon’s book on horses, and remember that the list of 
ills set forth comprises possibilities as distinct from proba- 
bilities. 

Lest the reader may have become wearied ! = ie surfeit of 
practical advice and mechanical detail, he is treated, towards the 
close of the volume, to a chapter of humorous reminiscences by 
the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland. Space forbids me to touch 
on the many excellent anecdotes set forth, but, lest the novice 
may feel discouraged and ashamed at his early failures and 
mistakes, I should like to repeat a confession of such a veteran 
as Mr. Sturmey: ‘“ The engine sounded as if pulling all right, 
but there was manifestly something wrong, so on went the over- 
alls, followed by a dive under the car. Suddenly one of the 
occupants of the car remirked, ‘Why, you’ve got your brake 
on!’ and so I had.” 

It is impossible to deal at length with every feature of this 
notable addition to the literature of pastime. It is a book 
which was much needed, and will undoubtedly be of great 
benefit to those who have been thinking of purchasing a motor 
car, but have been unable to get any trustworthy information 
on the subject. Let it suffice in conclusion to say that Mr. 
Harmsworth and his assistants, not forgetting Mr. C. Johnson, 
the energetic secretary of the Automobile Club, whose untiring 
aid is acknowledged in the preface, are to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the result of their labours. 

F. P. ARMSTRONG. 


T is very right and proper that a somewhat prominent place in these pages 
should be given to Sforting Reminiscences, by Lord Granville Gordon, 
edited by F. G. Aflalo (Grant Richards). The book certainly needs no 
apology, either from Mr. Aflalo or from Lord Granville Go:don, because 

the latter has ‘‘ followed his own line of country without waiting to see whit 
Society would think,” and is obviously a very peculiar as well as a very 
interesting personage. He does not care what he wears, he exp'ains that he 
once took a prize as the worst-dressed man; he was one of the first gentlemen 
who openly laid against horses, he has shot in many countries, he has frequented 
prize-fights and pigeon-shoots, and he has distinctly singular views about cricket, 
and he says exactly what he feels about everything. Mo-eover, the book 
contains some excellent iilustrations, especially those of a famous stag at 
Morsgail, and of red grouse, by Mr. Archibald Thorburn. The sporting yarns 
—for really that is the best word to apply to them—especially that about 
stalking the great stag at Morsgail, which is illustrated by a plain diagram, are 
good ; but perhaps the chapters which are the most generally entertaining are 
the one on grouse driving, which incidentally contains some grimly humorous 
remarks as to the danger which comes from men’s following their birds with the 
gun, and those on pigeon shooting, glove-fights, cricket, and football. Lord 
Granville Gordon is an old Rugbeian, but he has a frank loathing of the 
Rugby game, and he is quite as outspoken about cricket, especially on the 
subject of the stonewall policy. [ere are some of his views, and they certainly 
leave the reader in no doubt : 

‘© There is a feature of modern cricket on an up-to-date wicket that always 
seems to me to bring ridicule on the game, and that is the long odds at the start 
against the game ever being finished. A game that takes three days to play, 
and is even then unfinished, is no game at all. I do not say that the M.C.C. 
has so far attempted no reform, but it can hardly be said, for all its obvious good 
intentions, to have contrived anything really beneficial. The authorities seem 
of a sudden to be devoting themselves to minor issues, developing as an 
unlooked-for severity in respect of shying. This is surely a pity. Ifa man will 
not hit the ball with the bat, why, then, hit the man with the ball, a policy that 
would go a long way towards exterminating the blockhead. Why our cricket 
rulers cannot leave bowling alone and pay more attention to the fielder I do not 
know. Our fielding is surely below criticism. How often do we read in the 
reports that So-and-so was missed thrice in the first two overs, after which he 
got set and made his century. One can only receive such intelligence in the 
same spirit as that in which we read of Steyn being on one occasion covered by 
a cartridge that refused to fire. There are, I am told, some who believe that 
our English cricketers field well. Now I am, goodness knows, no pro-American, 
or whatever it is called, but [ would commend the spectacle of a game of base- 
ball between crack teams to anyone who fancies our fielding and wants to see 
how fielding can be done.” 

The writer then continues, and gives a really remarkably fine description of 
a famous game of baseball between Boston and Chicago, which justifies all his 
enthusiasm. He would probably be equally enthusiastic about lacrosse if he 
could see a really good game. Concerning golf he speaks rapturously, and as 
tu horse and dog shows, he has the poorest opinion in the world of them. 

‘© And what do the shows do for the hunter? Nothing, I think, beyond 
encouraging men to breed soft, over-fed, cotton-wool brutes-that are carted 
from show to show round the country-side by professionals, to the disgust and 
despair of everyone in the district who really owns a hunter. It might be 
thought that a hunter should be able to follow hounds over all manner of 
obstacles, hedges, ditches, and all the rest, but what can the prize hunter in the 
show-ring know of either hounds or obstacles ? 

‘«¢Gracious, sir!’ exclaims the professional dealer, horror-stricken at the 
bare suggestion, ‘jump a valuable ’oss like that! Why, he might hit his leg. 
Did I like your ‘oss? Why, yes, but it’s hardly a show ’oss ; you should do 
better with him in the field when the ’unting season’s on.” Thus the gentleman 
with the red rosette. 

‘« Now, it I took a stuffed polecat out ferreting rabbits, he would vot: me 








as mad as if I brought a lame donkev on which to ride round the Grand 
Nat onal course. Yet the prize hunter that has never seen a fence appears to 
this connoisseur a sweetly reasonable product.” 

Those Delightful Americans, by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Methuen), is a 
distinctly entertaining book by the lady who, as Sarah Jeannette Duncan, 
charmed us with ‘* A Social Departure” and ‘“‘ An American Girl in London.” 
The story is not particularly enthralling, but Mrs. Everard Cotes, playing for the 
moment the part of the English wife of an Englishman, takes us over to the 
United States, shows us the inner lives of the citizens of the United States 
(whom she calls Americans, as if there were no people in Canada), and makes 
them, especially the ‘‘ American” women, infinitely dainty and charming. 
Perhaps she makes them a little too complete, and those people who do not 
know Mrs. Cotes to be herself what she calls an American might be disappointed 
if they went to the United States with the impression that this account of the 
men and the women there was written by a reserved Englishwoman. Not 
that they would keep that impression if they read the book with care, for the 
parts of it that are not conversational teem with Americanisms. Mrs. Cotes, 
too, is a little hard, I think, on the average Englishman, even on the peer who is 
really often quite intelligent, although his language may not be so elegant as that 
of a citizen of the United States. Those are the observations which somehow one 
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EAVY rain fell from early on the Monday evening until shortly 

before racing began at Epsom on Tuesday morning, and made a 

most marvellous imp:ovement in the going, which had begun to 

get a little hard. Very few turned out early to see the morning 

exercise of the horses which had arrived over-night, and there was 

very little of interest for them to watch, as trainers, one and all, 

seemed anxious to get their charges under cover as speedily as possible. Shortly 
be ore racing began the sun broke out, and the day was as fine as could be desired. 

Fields were throughout the week large, and sport was, as a rule, of a 
high class. No course, not excepting Ascot, is more likely than Epsom, 
when once it has got thoroughly hard, to injure a two year old’s legs, and dismal 
are the tales of sore shins and jarred knees which 
trainers frequently have to tell; but this year 
there was nothing to fear. The chief item on 
Tuesday’s programme was the Great Metropolitan 
Stakes, which in old days was a great beiting race, 
but about which there was hardly any speculation 
till the numbers went up, when it was seen that 
a field of fifteen would compete. The clever 
victory of Wargrave at Newmarket had evidently 
impressed the public, for he was speedily made 
favourite at 5 to 1. Black Sand was next in 
demand at 6 to 1, but in the race could get no 
nearer than third, Wargrave being placed fourth. 
Old Herminius declined to gallop at all, and was 
soon tailed off. The others made a good race of it 
for most of the way, but Congratulation, carrying 
6st. 13lb., forged ahead and won by a length 
from Servitor, 7st. 2lb., who was a length and 
a-half ahead of Black Sand. — Servitor had heen 
an eleventh-hour tip in town on the morning of 
the race, and a good deal of money went on him 
in small sums, but his price never advanced 
beyond 100 to 7. 

Seventeen runners came under the starter’s 
orders for the Great Surrey Handicap, and a 
great lot of them were freely backed, some very 
smart sprinters being among them, such as Le 
Blizon, Edmee, Elizabeth M., and last year’s 
winner, La Lune, who was only asked on this 
occasion to carry two pounds more than she 
carried to victory last year. She did this again 
easily, hawing got away well from under the 
barrier, The public had favoured the chances of Me'ete, who was backed 
for a lo. of money down to § to I, while 8 to 1 was always obtainable about 
the winner, It was a very pretty scramble, but La Lune always had the race 
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feels compelled to make, but for all that it is only fair to say that the book is 
distinctly and more than commonly amusing. 

A strange book is 7he Ghost of the Englishwoman, written, presumably in 
reference to the famous book of two years ago, by John Houdart de Lisle, and 
published by J. Fletcher of Exeter. It is very beautifully bound in white 
vellum, which turns over at the edges, with two sashes of green watered ril:bon, 
and the story, taken as it stands, is interesting, although it is told in a somewhat 
spasmodic fashion. I am going to treat it as something apart from the original 
book, because a sequel ought to be capable of being so read. Thackeray’s and 
Trollope’s always were, and they were writing of characters whom they had 
created, and Mr. de Lisle is not doing that. It is simply a story of a young 
man and a girl, both perfect in their kind, who eloped against the wishes o! the 
young man’s mother. These wishes were the fruit of her honest belief that 
they were brother and sister and of other and worse things. The young 
man was informed of this after the marriage and disappeared. Ile was 
also led by a book to believe that the girl was dead. Then, finally, when 
after wandering he came home broken down, she came to his bedside, and he 
believed her to be a ghost. But she was nothing of the kind, and so the 
story ends. It might be a_ better story, but there could hardly be a 
prettier binding. 


NOTES. 


in hand from the road in, and Bray simply had to hold her stra‘ght to win 
comfortably. 

Maher had two winning rides on two year olds, and in each case his mount 
was the favourite; on Lady Help he won the Tattenham Piate, and the 
Westminster Plate on the Tenax filly. Lady Help has passed from the stable 
of Captain Machell to that of Mr. C. J. Pulley. She appeared to. have 
grown and thickened somewhat since Lincoln, but there is very little of 
her, though that little has evidently got the knack of going. It is reaily 
embarrassing to know how to describe the owner of the filly by Milford out 
of Tenax. In private life she is Mrs. De Bathe, but is known to all the 
world by her stage same of Mrs, Langtry, while officially on the Turf 
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she is ‘*Mr. Jersey.” Truly this is one of the assumed names’ which 
mystifies nobody. ‘*Mr. Jersey’s” filly won her race, as she did at 
Newmarket, in the smoothest possible style, and with plenty to spare. She 

. is a very neat, well-turned filly, but is 
rather on the small side, though I 
think she will continue her winning 
career till later summer brings out 
some of the bigger, more formidable 
youngsters. 

Wednesday was as brilliant a 
spring day as one could wish for, 
and the crowd on the Downs was, 
I think, the greatest I have seen 
for some years at Epsom, except on 
the Derby Day, while the number of 
those who had driven down by road 
seemed to be greater than usual. 
The Downs were fairly covered with 
picnic parties perfectly content to 
spend a dav in the bright sunshine 
and contemplate the racing from afar. 
Not that the racing was unexciting — 
far from it, for a more interesting City 
and Suburban I do not remember. 
Volodyovski was not on view in the 
paddock, but most of the others were 
to be seen. Floriform struck me as 
having grown and thickened into a 
particularly nice horse, and as being 
in the most perfect bloom of health. 
The winner, First Principal, made 
many friends in the paddock, for he 
x e looked to be absolutely trained to 

Cooyright the hour, and to be as fit and muscular 
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as it was possible for a horse to be. Epsom Lad gave me the impression 
of teing a bit dried up, and very deficient in muscle, which was always 
a failing of his; he also gave an impression of nervousness. Doricles looked 
very well, but not quite as forward in condition as some of the otliers. 
Baldoyle was, I think, the surprise of the 
race; he looked quite a_ different horse 
from what I remember him before, and he 
certainly ran like a different creature. A good 
deal of trouble and delay were caused at the 
post by the fractiousness of Stealaway, who 
might just as well have remained in the stable 
for any chance that he had Griggs on 
Portcullis jumped off with the lead, and trought 
the field along at such a cracking pace that 
the heavy-weights were never in the race at all; 
they were literally smothered. Portcullis held 
his own for about a mile, and at that distance 
should, under a light weight, be exceedingly 
dangerous, but he was passed about the distance, 
and First Principal galloped home an easy 
winner by three-quarters of a length. The 
Solicitor, who followed him home, ran exceed- 
ingly well, and will surely win a nice race 
before long, as also should Baldoyle, in spite 
of his previous disappointments. The time was 
the fastest on record by over 2sec., so that 
First Principal is evidently really smart. Mr. 
Stedall had made no secret of his confidence in 
the horse before the race, and if his friends 
and the public generally did not back him it was 
not from the owner keeping his good thing to 
himself. 

A capital finish was seen in the Cop- 
thorne Piate, when Hardy waited patiently on 
Orbel, till little Griggs, on Icon, had just 
settled Childs, on Royal Dane, when he came 
with a run and scored by two lengths, the 
whole amount being made up in the last few 
yards. 

Holme Lacey and the Monte Rosa filly 
shared favouritism for the Hyde Park Plate on 
the ground of recent form, but they had to WV. A. Rouch. 


POLO 


HE season has fairly started. Hurlingham was open to polo players 

on Monday, and on May 3rd there will take place at Ranelagh a 

match which no one who enjoys first-class polo ought to miss. The 

American team are to have their introduction to first-class 

English polo against the Old Cantabs. This will be a game that 

will hardly be equalled in interest by any other this season, Of 

course the American team will be new to the ground, and to a certain extent 
lo the rules, though some of them at all events have played at Rugby. They 
will thus be at a disadvantage ; Lut, on the other hand, the Old Cantabs can 
scarcely have played tozether this year, and Mr. L. McCreery is not going to 
play this season, so that there must be one new man. In any case, this is not a 
match to be missed. On other grounds Ranelagh is well worth a visit. The 
new ground, laid out by Dr. Hastings and Mr. Dale in 1895, has been greatly 
improved. It has been lengthened and the boards raised 2:n. Tuese latter have 
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succumb to Lord Dunraven’s Salute, 
who won cleverly on the post, finishing 
a strong-run race with great gameness 
and without being touched with the 
whip, this being the third race he has 
won out of four attempts. He is 
by Carbine out of Festa, who, 
being by St. Simon out of the 
Abbesse de Jouarre, is sister to that 
beautiful but unlucky horse Desmond, 
who is, I hear, getting beautiful stock 
at Lord Dunraven’s stud at Adare in 
County Limerick. 

The Calendar contains a full 
account of the debate at the Jockey 
Club meeting on assumed names. 
Some of the arguments are rather 
curious, but on the whole it must 
be confessed that Lord Durham had 
the best of it. If it is unwise to 
do away altogether with assumed 
names, it would not be unreasonable 
to insist on a good reason being 
given to the satisfaction of the 
Stewards. 

Sandown drew a large crowd, as 
it always does, and sport was quite 
excellent, though the big juvenile event 
was somewhat unsatisfactory owing to 
the horses being somewhat crowded at 
the barrier, The Fledgling filly 
swerved right into several o hers, and 
there was rather a scramble, out of 
which Our Lassie emerged with 
a good lead, which she held to 
the end. 

In the Tudor Plate, two com- 
petitors—Fowling Piece and Riding 
Master—had been backed for the 
Derby, but their performances gave 
no promise of victory in the classic event, though the former did just 
manige to struggle in a winner by a head. Never Say Never bolted into the 
high black palings by the railway and gave Dunn a nasty fall, though he was 
not seriously hurt. MENDIP. 
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NOTES 


also been slightly curved round towards the goals, and it is believed that this and 
the increased height of the boundaries will make the game faster, Every 
effort has been made to strengthen the grass. Ona croquet lawn, or even a 
cricket pitch, grass need not be so strongly rooted; but on a polo ground, 
where the galloping hoofs tear up clods of turf by the hundred, it is 
necessary to have the grass deeply rooted, and, as it were, matted in the 
soil. On the new ground a wooden pavilion, tastefully designed in different 
shades of polished wood and roofed with red tiles, has been built. 
Ranelagh : men will recollect the old tin tabernacle, and will appreciate the 
improvements. In the pavilion are convenient dressing and bath rooms. 
There is a counter whence tea can be served to: those watching the game, 
who will not have to leave their seats, and there is a pretty lawn for ladies, 
so placed as to be out of danger of the ponies. Along the whole 
front is a wide verandah, and above it a gallery covered with an awning, 
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and (please note this, all you who are building polo pavilions) no posts or 
pillars to intercept the view. Lovers of wild gardens will notice as 
they pass from one polo ground to the other that on the left hand as you cross the 
lake going towards the house the shrubberies have been effectually planted with 
wild flowers. There is, too, an open-air, but well-sheltered, dining-place near the 
house, where a cold dinner will be served, and where tables can be engaged by 
those who are tempted to stay after polo by the beauty of the evening, the 
charm of the gardens, or the prospect, or an Hungarian band. But to return to 
our proper subject. There is not much to say about the match ground. It 
could not be greatly improved, but of course each year of anxious care makes 
the ground better, the grass stronger, and continual cutting and rolling, if carried 
out judiciously, will do wonders. 

At Hurlingham, the grounds (and especially the famous match ground) are 
in splendid condition, With a remark I heard there last week, that this ground 
had never been in such order, I most thoroughly agree. On the practice ground 
by the lake, too, the turf was beautifully springy and rode well, as I had personal 
opportunities of noting, for I spent a delightful time trying ponies. Captain 
Egerton-Green has a fine collection of ponies, as befits one of the most successful 
organisers of a regimental polo club. Eugenie, a dark brown Irish mare, was a 
real pleasure to ride; Melford, a bright bay, galloped and turned easily and 
sharply with a heavy weight on his back, and is in every respect a splendid type 
of the blood polo pony of the day. A well-known Yorkshire hunter judge, 
writing the other day of the work of the Polo Pony Society, remarked: ‘* A 
new type of animal is apparently being bred for polo and riding purposes, with 
length, width, good shoulders, fine quality and limbs,” and here, in the very 
| eadquarters of polo, I saw Hazel, which has been bred for polo by Mr. Norris 
Midwood, a beautiful, lengthy blood mare. I trust sceptics about pony breeding, 
if any are left, will look in to see this mare at Albert Gate on Monday. This 
does not mean, by the way, that Captain Egerton-Green is not going to play at 
all, but that as manager of Hurlingham he has not time in the busy season to 
ride so many ponies. Hence the sale. 

I have not had time to visit Roehampton as yet, but I hope to do so and 
to write fully of the club’s opening day and their polo grounds, which I hear 
are in capital order. We know, of course, that Captain Miller and his 
brothers have nothing to learn about polo or the organisation of matches 
and management of a club, Captain Miller, I hear, has been elected to 
the council of the Polo Pony Society, of which he would be a very useful 
member. 

The Warwickshire Club have just finished a capital week of polo on their 
ground at Sydenham Farm. Players have been gathered from London, Oxford, 
Cirencester, Rugby, making altogether eight teams for the two tournaments. 
The open one is for a cup offered by Mr. J. T. Mackey, who has just come 
back from a trip to America. The Harbury Team, Messrs. Lakin, M. Nickalls, 
Flower, and C. P. Nickalls, won the first tie, and looked very much like 
winning the cup, but I have not yet heard the result. 

Eden Park have a new manager in Mr. Nash, and begin play on May 3rd, with 
capital prospects for the season. It is rather early yet to estimate the gains and 
losses of polo for this season. The principal retirements so far are Mr. Bullivant, 
of Eden Park, Mr. Straker, Mr. L. McCreery, Mr. A. Kirk, and the 7th 
Hussars, who have gone to South Africa. The Plymouth Polo Club, which is 
a United Service one, is in a very flourishing condition both as regards members 
and finances. The North Wilts have to mourn the loss of Sir Thomas Fowler, 
who was a most energetic secretary and a pillar of county polo in the West of 
England. The County DublinClub opened their new ground last Saturday week. 
This ground has become a necessity, because the spread of polo in Ireland has 
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been so rapid that the resources of the All-Ireland Club ground in the Phoenix 
Park have been overtaxed. The new ground lies to the north of the park, and 
is bounded by the Cabra and Ashtown roads. One point which is of importance 
in Ireland is that the ground is easy of access. Polo is generally popular as a 
spectacle in Ireland to an extent which is quite unknown over here. The secretary, 
Mr. F. Perry, has worked hard, and with the ground in good playing order, and 
a comfortable pavilion, it should be useful to Dublin polo men. The club sent out 
a number of invitations for the opening, and there was a members’ match 
afterwards, in which Mr. Roark, the successful exhibitor of ponies at the 
Dublin Spring Show, took part. 

Arrangements for some of the lea ling spring and summer pony shows are 
forward. Shrewsbury will be held on Tuesday, with Mr. John Hill and Mr. 
T. F. Dale as judges. Captain Egerton-Green is judging at Tring, the best one- 
day show in England. 

To turn to hunting matters, it is very much to be hoped t’ at the Tremlett 
Hunt will find a Master. It is an old-established pack, with a fine wild country, 
and it would be a great pity if it was given up. X. 


MR. RHODES’S . . . 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOMES. 


UR readers will welcome this illustration of Groote 

Schuur, the South African home of Mr. Rhodes 

that has been so frequently mentioned lately in 

connection with the death of the great Empire- 

builder. It is a beautiful place, not unworthy of 

comparison even with his last home of all on the Matoppo Hills; 

and, as our readers know, he had already built another house for 

himself on the same property, that which he so very kindly lent 

to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, as well as a house for his agent. 

Among the other qualities of Mr. Rhodes we must never forget 

his patronage of architecture. It is surprising how one who had 

no training in that direction got so perfectly right at a first 

attempt. 3ut his common-sense showed him that the true 

model for houses in South Africa was the ancient Dutch farm- 

house, a building so characteristic as almost to forma class by 

itself. On this he founded the ideas of architecture that find 

ee in Groote Schuur and other of his South African 
10mMes. 
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HE intractability of the wild duck in truly feral condition long 
imposed a seemingly insurmountable barrier to its thorough adoption 
as a bird suitable for purposes of inland sport. Milton has said 
(‘* Eikonoklastes,” ix.) that ‘‘ Hee who is intractable, he whom 
nothing can perswade, may boast himself invincible”? —and _ this 
saying, correct with regard to man, is applicable in great measure 

also to birds of migratory habit. Shoot, entrap, and decoy them as he will, 
man cannot conquer that instinct and desire for chanze of environment which, 
season by season, impels these creatures to lengthy flights over land and sea. 
Knowledge of this unconquerable habit long deterred landowners and lessees of 
sporting rights from seriously considering the wild duck as other than a casual 
contributor to their sport. ‘‘ Wherefore the need,” they argued, ‘for doing 
much towards fostering fowl so restless in disposition, and which, as surely as 
spring comes round, inconsiderately leave the friendly shelter and hospitable 
table we have provided, returning only after the better half of the shooting 
season has run its course?” This migratory habit of the wild duck was not by 
any means solely responsib!e for its non-adoption for inland sporting purposes. 
Most people are aware that the wild duck in a state of nature is a nocturnal 
feeder, and that, wherever unrestricied, it habitually rests on the sea or extensive 
inland waters by day, flying thence to feed inland by night. Naturally, such 
fowl could not be looked upon with any great degree of favour as daytime sport 
providers. Those whose tastes did not incline them to follow these fowl at 
their time of flight, early morning and evening, were prone to say that as the 
visits of whole hosts of wild duck conferred so little benefit, correspondingly 
little care need be taken of them. Moreover, those who in the vicinity of the 
coast took pains to protect those wild ducks which remained to nest around the 
ditches, drains, or ponds, upon their estates were considerably discouraged by 
the fact that these birds proved more or less intractable. Perhaps they 
might be altogether absent so soon as the beginning of the shooting season 
rendered permissible the effort to take perfectly justifiable toll of their numbers 
in return for the hospitality that had been accorded. Unless content to shoot 
imperfectly matured ducks early in August, the chances were that the sportsman 
so situated had the mortification of seeing his wild ducks wing their way out to 
sea so soon as.the first shot was fired. Or, possibly, he might, on the other hand, 
find that these birds had already relinquished the use of his waters as daytime 
resting-places. 

Pursuing a little further this matter of the intractability of the truly feral 
wild duck, it will be found that in other directions a want of adaptability to 
man’s sporting needs caused it to be considered a negligible quantity. Those 
proprietors having inland waters, the chosen resting-places of numbers of wild 
duck, found it difficult to carry out any set plan of procedure in following such 
fowl. Whilst sport other than of the most ephemeral and uncertain charact: r 
could not be assured to any considerable body of guests, on certain large and 
well-favoured shootings a series of suitable waters might favour the driving of 
these wild ducks in such order as would permit of sport more or less sustained 
and prolonged being enjoyed. But on the majority of properties, big days of 
wild-duck ghooting, with their attendant heavy bags, would be an absolute 
impossibility. Thus, in comparison with grouse, partridge, or phea-ant, 
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genuinely wild ducks have ever proved infinitesimal components of the mixed 
bags of modern game shooters. 

Although such intractability is exhibited by truly feral wild ducks, it has 
happily been fully demonstrated that the wild duck in a state of semi- 
domestication gives evidence of few such objectionable characteristics. In 
times gone by, people were prone to look upon the wild duck as wholly and 
solely a water bird. By degrees, however, it came to be recognised that, whilst 
greatly frequenting water, wild duck were essentially land-feeders, and that they 
spent a goodly portion of their time upon land. Once these facts received due 
recognition, the possibility of establish ng wild-duck preserves in places more 
or less removed from the sea came to be considered. Presently the idea 
presented itself that wild ducks might be reared by hand just as are pheasants 
and partridges. A North Country baronet is said to have been the first landed 
proprietor to undertake the hand-rearing of wi'd ducks on an extensive 
scale. So successful proved this initial experiment that an estate of some 
20,000 acres by the coast developed into one huge duck preserve, whence 
thousands of wild ducks’ eggs came to be annually distributed throughout the 
country. More recently, at Tring Park, the Hon. Walter Rothschild his 
demonstrated the possibility of hand-rearing and of shooting wild ducks on 
much the same scale as pheasant rearing and shooting ae undertaken and carried 
out on some estates. It has been found that wild ducklings are hardier and 
more easily reared than young pheasants, and as the game farms dotied about 
here and there throughout the country now undertake to supply genuine wild 
ducks’ eggs at about half the rate charged per hundred for those of the pheasant, 
it is not surprising that the movement in favour of wild-duck rearing is 
gradually extending. 

The straying tendency of the pheasant is now and again a source of anxiety 
to the gamekeeper. But of course these wanderings of Mr. Cock Pheasant, 
being afout, are as naught compared with those distant flights undertaken by 
the wild duck, whose whistling pinions annihilate space so rapidly. Happily, 
however, it is proved that wild ducks hand-reared and regularly fed upon an 
estate show less inclination to roam. Their daily wants are in great measure 
supplied, and they, having little cause to undertake extended flights, exhibit a 
more stay-at-home tendency than do their more truly feral brethren. Naturally 
also the instinct for night wandering decreases with hand-reared wild ducks in 
just such proportion as their newly-acquired taste for diurnal feeding develops. 

Before, however, the rearing of wild ducks for sporting purposes is 
thoroughly and systematically undertaken throuzhout the length and breadth of 
the land some legislative changes may prove to be necessary. It is but right 
that those layinz out considerable sums of money, not merely in enhancing the 
sporting value of their own property, but in benefiting sportsmen at large by 
the rearing and to some extent dispersal of wild ducks ina district, should have 
their interests fittingly protected. It may ultimately be discovered that in 
order to encourage efficiently and safeguard thoroughly such enterprise new 
enactments will be requisite. In the meantime temporary protection might be 
afforded by some simple alteration of existing measures, as, for instance, a 
readjustment of the close times. All possibility of the mobbing of half- 
fledged ducklings and of unfeathered adult birds that have not recovered from 
moulting must be removed. In order that this much-needed protection 
should be thoroughly assured, the opening day of duck shooting should be fixed 
not earlier than August 12th; but in ali probability naught but benefit 
would accrue if the hands of all duck shooters were stayed until September Ist, 
as has so long been the case in Lincolnshire. Then, as wild ducks 
pair early and go to nest long before partridges, their close time might well 
begin on the same day as that fixed for pheasant and _partridge—ze., 
February 2nd. The fixing of a general close time would be a distinct gain to the 
community at large, to those who have to enforce as well as to those who 
comply with these laws, for never was confusion worse confounded than in the 
case of the varying dates fixed for close times throughout the country. 

The average shore-shooter might be inclined to grumble at this extensive 
docking of his open season at Loth ends. He, however, would find that instead 
of losing he would of a certainty greatly benefit by the general extension of the 
wild duck close time to, at least, mid-August, as in both the quality of his sport 
—his shooting then taking place at fully-matured and truly edible birds—and the 
weight of his bag there would be an improvement. With due protection and 
increased preservation the numbers of wild ducks could be enormously increased, 
particularly along our coast-line) Home-bred birds, forming what old decoy- 
men termed good ‘‘ leads,” 7.e., leaders or decoys, would entice many foreign- 
bred ducks to visit and take up quarters in the vicinity. 

The fixing of so early a date for the beginning of the close time 
might, and doubtless would, cause some discontent among the punt-gunners and 
others of the professional and non-professional wildfowl shooting fraternity around 
the coast-line. This, too, not without reason, seeing that much good, often 
indeed the best, shooting obtainable along the coast is to be had during 
February, and sometimes later. By reason of the fact that the majority of the 
wild ducks then shot by the coast-gunner are true birds of passage, I would 
suggest as some solution of the difficulty the fixing of two dates for the 
beginning of close time, one date for fresh waters and the other for saline 
tidal waters, the first marking the beginning of a purely inland close time, 
and the second, similarly, the period of immunity for all wildfowl on the 
coast. CHARLES E. RAVEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HYBRID DOG-FOX. 
[To THE EDITOR oF ‘*CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I enclose herewith a photograph of a hybrid dog and fox that has been 
for some time in my possession. As to the question of her being a cross 
and hybrid there can be no dispute. She was bred close to my brother- 
in-law’s farm, whose address I enclose and who will confirm all I state. The 
fox was often seen to visit the collie bitch, and when young the pup could hardly 
be told from a true fox ; she has grown fatter and heavier since, and even now I am 
constantly asked by strangers as to what breed she is, and if she is not partly fox. 
She has several foxy traits—dislikes and avoids as much as possible other dogs ; 
horses, especially if moving fast, appear to excite her considerably ; if I ride on 
tram, "Lus, or cab, she gallops along a good distance in front, and will not let 
them pass her. I believe she can see as well at night as a cat; has a splend d 
nose for rats or rabbits ; she is also very sly and crafty in her ways at times; colour 
nearly the same as a fox, but not so much white. Another very impor‘ant point 
is, she has no teeth between the fans and her back double teeth, just the same 
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as the fox; there is quite a considerable gap between them. But she is very 
affectionate and a good companion.—VULPIs, Sussex. 


CROSSING SMOOTH AND ROUGII TERRIERS. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘*CountryY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I notice in CouNTRY Lire dated March 29th, page xxxii., a paragraph 
which has relerence to rough-haired terriers, in which you print, ‘* In the case of 
fox-terriers both wires and smooths are recognised, but it often happens that an 
Irish terrier or an Airedale (terrier), as instances, of except onal pedigree, being 
almost smooth in jacket, is regarded as worth less, because for show purposes 
the coats of such varieties must be rough. In spite of the deficiency of coat, 
however, such a dog or bitch may te most useful for b eeding purposes, as there 
is always a tendency amongst smooth-coated dogs to become too spare and silky 
in their jackets if continuously inter-bred, whilst the coats of the wire-hairs are 
apt to grow log and straggly for the same reason. An occasional and judicious 
crossing of smooths and wires is consequently calculated to Lenefit both varieties, 
but somehow this undoubted fact does not appear to be generally known, and 
there‘ore it is perhaps dcsirable to allude to it here.” I do not think that your 
argument in this paragraph is a very sound one, for you first aumit that in 
Airedale terriers only the rough variety is recognised, but you sulisequently 
recommend the means of increasing the number of (undesired) smooths, whic: 
is already at the present time one of the greatest difficulties that breeders o 
Airedale terriers have to contend with. I am aware that you, in the first 
instance, refer to ‘*almost smooths,” which is rather a vague and indefinite 
description, but you later on refer only to ‘‘smooths,” and the inference drawn 
from your remarks is undoubtedly that you recommend the occasional crossing 
with the smooth I think the words ‘‘almost,” * occasional,” and ‘* judicious ” 
are words of great importance, even to the wary and experienced; but I am 
certain that such advice appearing boldly in print only beckons reirogression, 
and renders a most disastrous blow to those who devote much time, labour, and 
expense in working for a breed in which they are interested ; and it is certainly 
a most dangerous recommendation to put into the mind of a novice, or those 
who have not an extensive kennel, or who cannot afford to out-cross and 
out-cross until they have sufficiently distilled the bad influences of the smooth. 
I have made several experiments with regard to breeding from smooth-coated 
Airedale terriers, and in all cases the results have been eminently unsatisfactory. 
A smooth-coated Airedale terrier is, with very few exceptions, glossy an] 
soft, and the correct appearance of the dog is at once entirely lost. 
In fact, it is this very point, the hard, yet broken coat, which since the time of 
its origin has proved to be the greatest stumbling-block wth which breeders 
have had to contend. In early days the coat was sometimes too smooth, but 
the more general grievance was that it was too long, too open, and too linty. 
Some fanciers will, no doubt, remember that twenty years ago this terrier when 
put down in best trim had its coat parted down the middle of the tack, and 
brushed down over the ribs and flanks. In the year 1891 the Airedale ‘lerrier 
Club was formed, and the club standard as to coat was drawn up, which 
required that the coat should be wiry, thick, and harsh, but not too long. Since 
that time there has certainly been a great improvement in the texture of coat, and 
one less frequently meets the long and open coat of the old-fashioned water-side 
terrier, as this breed was formerly styled. But, alas! breeders hive now a far 
worse evil staring them in the face with the ever-increasing number of smooths 
that are now being produced, for the exhibitor could at least exhibit his too-rough- 
coated dog when in fresh coat, but not so with the smooth. Again, the sportsman 
with whom the Airedale terrier has gained almost unrivalled favour, especially 
abroad, has serious reason for complaint at this growing evil, for it is to a great 
extent the rough broken coat that enables this breed to withstand the heat, the cold, 
or the damp of any climate. For the benefit of the novice I must say that a great 
distinction must, however, be drawn between a smooth coat and a tight-lyins 
coat; for this latter, if dense, fibrous, and broken, cannot possibly be improved 
upon. Any recommendation in favour of breeding from smooths should, how- 
ever, in my opinion be strenuously repudiated, and for the benefit of the breed 
I have found it advantageous to despatch all such specimens while still of a 
tender age to a permanent place of sa‘ety several feet below the turf, and I hope 
for the benefit of the inexperienced that you may find space in your columns to 
print this letter in order that it may serve as a sign-post to direct any such 
specimens to a similar dest nation. —A. CLARKSON, Broaulands, Highgate, N. 


AN ENQUIRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I would be obliged if any of your readers could help me with suggestions 
or plans as to the internal arrangements of a small building outside the back 
entrance of a large country house for depositing ashes, cinders, and all refuse. 
I would propose emptying it twice a week, by carting away tins, bottles, and all 
refuse, except the cinders, which I wish to save to use in heating apparatus of 
house.—M. B. G., Canterbury. 





AN AMBULANCE FOR HORSES. 
[To tHE EpiTor oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.’ 
Si1x,—Not long since I visited Tattersall’s Yard, when a horse ambulance, 
designed for Our Dumb Friends’ League by the Bristol Wagon and Carriage 
Company, was on view, and it occurred to me at once that CounTRY LIFE 











would be interested in the subject. I therefore requested the representative of 
the Company to send me a photograph for reproduction in your paper. He 
has sent the photograph enclosed, which really serves equally well for all 
practical purposes, the only difference being that in Our Dumb Friends’ 
League ambulance the ‘‘ bed” is heavily padded—a doubtful advantage. The 
dimensions of the vehicle are: Length, gft.; width, 4ft. 6in. Possibly a 
greater width might be desirable, but, having regard to the fact that the wheels 
must be carred outside the ambulance, a greater width is not practically 
attainibl-. The main points of the ambulance are that the shafts (which are 
not shown in the photograph) and the windlass are 
adjustaLle at either end, as is the driver’s seat, and 
either end will open bodily. When opened, the end, 
or door, becomes an inclined plane leading from the floor of 
the ambulance to the road. The ‘*bed” is of stout plank, 
working on rollers, and the purpose of the windlass is to 
draw the bed, with the injured horse upon it, up the inclined 
plane and into the ambulance, the inside of which is, of course, 
padded and provided with slings to keep the animal upright. 
The head room in both vans seems to me to be somewhat 
unnecessarily ample, and might render entry into some yards 
difficult. The van which I inspected, for example, could only 
just pass under Tattersall’s archway; but that is a minor 
point, for, after all, a covering is by no means indispensable. 
Then the Dumb Friends’ van has straps to the bed, which 
are clearly an improvement. My puzzle was to know how 
io get the injured horse on to the bed, but one of those 
present informed me that not long since he had seen the 
operation performed in the case of a horse injured in Victoria 
Street. The bed was placed beside the horse, he was 
turned over bodily, and the thng was done easily. Per- 
sonally, I should like it to be somebody else’s job. Criticism 
on the ambu'ance was general, and one gentleman averred 
that he could easily have invented a better ore. The 
answer was that he had not done so; and [ am 
sure you will agree with me that Our Dumb _ Friends’ 
League deserves every credit for the first practical effort to obviate 
some of the horrible suffering to which injured horses are liable in our 
crowded streets. It may be as well to add that the ambulance can be 
s'mmoned at nee] by telephone from Messrs. Tilling’s Yard in Chelsea.—— 
MERCY. 


bdson J Hegers 


ACCLIMATISATION OF BIRDS. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘*Counrry Lire.”] 
Str, —Your correspondent who wrote recently enquiring about suitable birds for 
acclimatisation should try the Pekin robin or red-billed Liothrix (Liothrix 
luteus). This is at present being advertised by the London dealers at about 
2s. 6d. per bird, but the price will later on be double this. The Pekin robin 
is a very pretty, harmless bird, with a nice song. Although it certainly puts one 
in mind cof a robin in appearance, it is more like a hedge-sparrow in its habits. 
Its co‘our is very beautiful—olive green above and yellow below, shading into 
orange on the breast, especially in the cocks. The bill is coral red, and the tail 
steely black and forked. The wings are beautifully bordered with orange-red 
and yellow. The bird, which really belongs to the babbler family of the East, 
and is not really a robin, is found in the Himalayas and China. I have seen it 
wild in Darjeeling, and have kept it tame, and have found it hardy, harmless, 
and unusually intelligent—in fact, it is the nicest small bird I know. It will eat 
anything— insects, seed, or fruit—so is easily kept, although, of course, its diet 
should be varied. Birds bought by the time this reaches you should be fit to 
turn out almost at once ; the longer they remain in the shops the less vigorous 





they will naturally be. They are pissionately fond of bathing, and before being 
let out should be allowed to fly about for a week or so in a big cage with good 
washing accommodation, to keep their plumage in order. When at large they 
will break up into pairs, although more sociable in a cage, and their whereabouts 
may be known by their shrill call-no e, ‘‘ tee-tee-tee-tee-tee.” They are very 
clever at hiding, and hence can look after themselves very well, but they are 
tame when they see there is nothing to fear. Another nice bird is the red- 
crested cardinal (Paroaria cucullata), a fine large finch with scarlet head and 
crest, and grey upper and white under-parts. Both sexes are alike. These 
birds sell at about 7s. 6d. each, and come from South America, but are very 
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hardy. The green cardinal (Gubernatrix cristata) is coloured so nething like 
our siskin; this is a scarcer and dearer bird. The red cardinal (Cardinalis 
cardinalis) is also not so common as the red-crested, and specimens cost al.out 
10s. 6d. each. The cock is red and the hen brown, toth having red bills. 
This bird comes from North America, and is a splendid songster and very hardy ; 
it is often called the Virginian nightingale, although an obvious finch, and a 
very big-billed one at that. I certainly think the birds I have mentioned, 
besides the blue robin which started this subject, and the ‘‘ occasional visitants ” 
ought to be taken up. It has always seemed to mé a great pity that our 





most beautiful scenes are hardly ever enlivened by a bright-coloured bird. 
—F. FINN, Indian Museum, C ilcutta. 


THE ARRIVAL OF THE SWALLOWS. 
[To THE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—As much that is published on this subject is conflicting and confusing, the 
following record may be of interest. Swallows have for many years past 


frequented the boiler-house of the Britannia Iron Works at Bedford, and the 
table given below shows the date of their arrival for twenty-nine years : 


1874 ... April 20 1884 ... April 17 1894 ... April 16 
TB7S -s. 45 20 Sos... ., 16 1805) 4.5 45 17 
[R704 = ay OE iS50 ... . 19 06... « 18 
IBYZ oss on 12 IS87 x. 4.° -20 Moy... 45 4s 
S75... - 16 1888... ,, 16 TS68' =. 23 
£570... a 25 TS89'..; 4, 20 F500 22. 45° 2S 
S60... « 2 S00... 4, 95 1900 ... 5, 10 
[set.... «=. %0 ior... 5, 38 TOOT i... 45, FO 
Too? «2s aw me [S02 =... «. 20 1902 ... ~ 18 
1883 ees 1893 5 200) 


Swallows have sometimes been observed in the neighbourhood before the 
dates given, but the arrival is never noted at the Briannia Iron Works until 
they come into their old quarters ; and a careful lookout is always kept by the 
man in charge of the boiler-house, with a view to keeping this record strictly 
accurate. It will be noticed that there is only a variation of twelve days in the 
record for the twenty-nine years, the earliest 
date being April 13th and the latest April 25th. 
—F. Cox, Bedford. 


HARMLESS COBRAS. 

[To tue Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,--I am sometimes tempted to wonder what 
possible use there can be for snakes, and why 
they were created. Some more seductive animal 
might surely have taken their place in the 
Garden of Eden episode ; and even the destruc- 
tion “of pigs in Java, as demonstrated by 
your correspondent the other day, can hardly 
make up for the damage they do in India by 
killing natives and scaring Europeans. Last 
‘‘rains,” when I had the honour to be the 
guest of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on 
his river yacht Rhotas, I saw one use to which 
these reptiles had been put with apparent 
success, and, strange to say, for the benefit of 
women, working out as it were a revenge on 
behalf of our mutual ancestress. The arrival of 
the Rhotas at any place wasalways sure’to bring 
out a strong muster of money-grabbers of sorts, 
their processes varying from a captive bear to a 
deformed leg. At Barisal there was a variety 
in the shape of two couple of somewhat comely 
and well-to-do-looking women, carrying baskets 
of snakes. The first couple we came upon 
rather unexpectedly, and there was a great 
scuttle to produce their show. Baskets opened 
and snakes were glissading all over the 
place. One snake-charmer had her baby under her arm, but there was 
no time to get rid of it, and the cobra was soon twisted round them both. 
When I landed in the afternoon to photograph them they had disappeared, and 
it was some time before the police discovered them asleep under a tree, and the 
sitting took place. One of the women made a very fair imitation of the cobra 
raised ready to strike with her arm ani hand, the latter representing the head 
with hood expanded. The cobras, of course, have their fangs extracted and 
are harmless, otherwise the charmers would soon get the worst of it, charm they 
never so.charmingly, for the vicious strikes which the beasts make show that 
it is only their inability to do harm which makes them safe.—J, A. 
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